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1 First Prize $3000.00 
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50 Prizes of 10.00 each......... 500.00 
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$3,000.00 First Prize for a Thought 


103 other prizes from $1,000 to $10.00 


NOTHER Eveready contest! An- 
A other chance to win a big cash 
prize! Another incentive for 
active-minded men, women, boys and 
girls—for everybody with imagination. 


On June 1, Daylo dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada 
will display in their windows the new 
Daylo Contest Picture. It has no 
title. The story it tells is a great big 
interesting, intensely human one. A 
thousand different people will see a 
thousand different stories in the pic- 
ture. The story the picture tells you 
may be the most interesting— the 
prize winner—the story that may be 
worth $3000.00 to you. 


If your answer doesn’t win first it 
may win the second prize—$1000.00 
—or one of the 102 other prizes, none 
less than $10.00. 


Go to the store of a Daylo dealer. 
Study the picture in the window and 
write, on a contest blank which the 
dealer will give you, what you think 
the letter says. Use 12 words or less. 
For the best answer that conforms to 
the contest rules, the winner will re- 
ceive $3000.00 in cash. Answers will 
be judged by the editors of LIFE. If 
two or more contestants submit the 
identical answer selected by the judges 
for any prize, the full amount of that 
prize will be paid to each. 


Anyone may enter. There is no 
cost or obligation of any kind. Sub- 
mit aS many answers as you wish. 
But do not delay. Get an early look 
at the picture. 


Then send in your answers. Con- 


test closes midnight, August 1st. 


Just think what you could do with $3000.00! 


it takes to save it. 





inc cut 
BATTERIES 
MAZDA BULBS | 


or with $1000.00! or even with $500.00! Think 
how long it takes to earn this much—how long 


You can win these amounts and get them ina 
lump sum in this great Eveready Daylo Contest. 


This Sign 





Picture on display. 








Battery. 
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on the window identifies Daylo dealers 
throughout the country who have contest 
blanks for you and the new Daylo Contest 


If you need new batteries for your flashlight, 
dealers displaying this sign can furnish you 
with the best—the long-lived Tungsten 
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Chapter Two, in which 
Jim Hammond does not ! 
return to duty 


ETER STARKLEY got home to 
PP Beaver Dam for New Year’s Day 

on a six days’ pass. Jim Hammond 
had also tried to get a pass, but he had 
failed. Peter found his homesickness in- 
creased by those six days; but he made 
every effort to hide his emotions. He 
talked bravely of his duties and his com- 
rades, and especially of Dave Hammer. 
He said nothing about Jim Hammond 
except when questioned,-and then as 
little as possible. 

He polished his buttons and badges 
every morning and rolled his putties as 
if for parade. The smartness of his car- 
riage gave a distinction even to the un- 
lovely khaki service uniform of a British 
noncommissioned officer. He looked like 
a guardsman and felt like a schoolboy 
who dreaded the approaching term. He 
haunted the barns and stables of the 
home farm and of his own place and 
tramped the snow-laden woods and blan- 
keted fields. In spite of his efforts to 
think only of the harsh and foreign task 
before him, he dreamed of clearings here 
and crops there. The keen, kindly eyes 
of his parents saw through to his heart. 

One day of the six he spent in the 
village of Stanley. He called first at Ham- 
mond’s store, where he tried to give Mr. 
Hammond the impression that he had dropped 
in casually, but as he had nothing to sell and 
did not wish to buy anything he failed to 
hoodwink the storekeeper. Mr. Hammond was 
cordial, but seemed worried. 

He complimented Peter on his promotion 
and his soldierly appearance. 

‘*Glad you got home,’’ he said. ‘‘Wish Jim 
could have come along with you, but he writes 
as how they won’t give him a pass. Seems 
to me it ain’t more than only fair to let all 
the boys come home for Christmas or New 
Year’s.’’ 

‘Then there wouldn’t be anyone left to 
carry on,’’ said Peter. ‘‘ They’ve fixed it so 
that those who have been longest on the job 
get the first passes; but I guess everyone will 
get home for a few days before we sail.’’ 

‘*Jim says the training—the drill and all that 
—is mighty hard,’’ continued Mr. Hammond. 

‘*Some find it so, and some don’t,’’ replied 
Peter awkwardly. ‘‘I guess it’s what you might 
call a matter of taste. ’’ 

‘*Like enough, ’’ said the storekeeper, scratch- 
ing his chin. ‘‘A matter of taste—and not to 
Jim’s taste, that’s sure. ’’ 

Peter felt relieved to see that Mr. Hammond 
seemed to understand the case. He was about 
to elaborate on the subject of military training 
when a middle-aged man wearing a bowler hat 
and a fur-lined overcoat turned from the coun- 
ter. He had a square, clean-shaven face and 
very bright and active black eyes. 

‘*Excuse me, corporal,’’ the stranger said, 
‘but may I horn in and inquire what you 
think of it yourself ??’ 

‘*You can ask if you want to, Mr. Sill,’’ 
said Mr. Hammond, ‘‘but you won’t hear any 
kick out of Peter Starkley, whether he likes 
it or not. ’’ 

‘* It’s easier than working in the woods, 
either chopping or teaming,’’ said Peter pleas- 
antly, ‘‘and I’ll bet a dollar it is a sight easier 
than the real fighting will be. ’’ 

‘“‘That’s the way to look at it, corporal,’’ 
Said the stranger. ‘‘I guess that in a war like 
this a man has to make up his mind to take 
the fun and the ferocity, the music and the 
mud, and the pie and the pain, just as they 
come, ’”” 

‘*T guess so,’’ said Peter. 

The stranger shook his hand cordially and 
just before he turned away remarked, ‘*Maybe 
you and I will meet again sooner than you 
expect. ”’ 

‘‘Who is he, and what’s he driving at?’’ 
asked Peter, when the stranger had left the 
store, 

. ‘*He is a Yank, and a traveler for Maddock 
& Co. of St. John, and his name is Hiram 
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|thoughts and emotions churned 
{round in Peter’s head and heart, 
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“I'M HIT, BOYSI" HE SAID AND 


THEN SAGGED OVER ACROSS DICK'S KNEES 


Sill—but I don’t know what he is driving at | 


any more than you do,’’ replied Mr. Hammond. 

The storekeeper invited Peter to call round 
at the house and to stay to dinner and for as 
long as he liked afterwards. Peter accepted the 
invitation. The Hammond house stood beside 
the store, but farther back from the road. It 
was white and big, with a veranda in front of 
it, a row of leafless maples, a snowdrifted lawn 
and a picket fence. Vivia Hammond opened 
the door to his ring. From behind the curtain 
of the parlor window she had seen him ap- 
proach. 

At dinner Peter talked more than was usual 
with him; something in the way the girl lis- 
tened to him inspired him to conversation. At 
two o’clock he accompanied her to the river 
and skated with her. They had such parts of 
the river as were not drifted with snow to 
themselves, except for two little boys. The 
little boys, interested in Peter as a military 
man, kept them constantly in sight. Peter felt 
decidedly hostile toward those harmless boys, 
but he was too shy to mention it to Vivia. He 
was delighted and astonished when she turned 
upon them at last and said: 

‘*Billy Brandon, you and Jack had better 
take off your skates and go home.’’ 

‘*T guess we got as much right as anybody on 





this here river,’’ replied Billy Brandon, but 
there was a lack of conviction in his voice. | 

‘¢You were both in bed with grippe only last 
week,’’ Vivia retorted; ‘‘ but I’ll call in at 
your house and ask your mother about it on 
my way up the hill.’’ 

The little boys had nothing to say to that. 
They maintained a casual air, skated in circles 
and figures for a few minutes and then went 
home. For ten minutes after that the corporal 
and the girl skated in an electrical silence, 
looking everywhere except at each other. Then 
Peter ventured a slanting glance across his left 
shoulder at her little fur-cuddled face. Their 
eyes met. 

‘* Poor Mrs. Brandon can’t manage those 
boys,’’ she said. ‘‘ But they are very good 





boys, really. They do everything I tell them. ’’ | 
‘Why shouldn’t they? But I’m glad they’re 
gone, anyway,’ he replied, in a voice that 


seemed to be tangled and strangled in the collar | 


of his greatcoat. 
When Vivia and Peter returned to the house 
the eastern sky was eggshell green and the 
west, low along the black forests, 
as red as the draft of astove. Their 
conversation had never fully recov- 
ered after the incident of the two- 
little boys. Wonderful and amazing 


but he did not venture to give voice 
to them. They bewildered him. He 








stayed to tea; and at that comfortable meal 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond did the talking. Vivia 
and Peter looked at each other only shyly as 
if they were afraid of what they might see in 


.each other’s eyes. 


At last Peter went to the barn and har- 
nessed the mare. Then he returned to the house 
to say good night to the ladies. That accom- 
plished, Vivia accompanied him to the front 
door. Beyond the front door, as a protection 
against icy winds and drifting snow, was the 
winter porch—not much bigger than a sentry 
box. Stepping across the threshold, from the 
warm hall into the porch, Peter turned and 
clutched and held the girl’s hand across the 
threshold. The tumult of his heart flooded up 
and smothered the fear in his brain. 

‘*T never spent such a happy day in all my 
life,’’ he said. 

Vivia said nothing. And then the mischief 
got into the elbow of the corporal’s right arm. 
It twitched; and, since his right hand still 
clasped Vivia’s hand, the girl was jerked, with 
a little skip, right out of the hall and into the 
boxlike porch. 

Two seconds later Peter pulled open the 
porch door and dashed into the frosty night. 
He jumped into the pung, and away went the 
mare as if something of her master’s madness 
had been communicated to her. The corporal 
had kissed Vivia! 

Peter returned to his battalion two days 


| later. In St. John he found everything much 


as usual. Hammer was as brisk and soldierly 
as ever, but Jim Hammond was more sulky 
than before. Peter considered the battalion 
with a new interest. Life, even away from 
Beaver Dam, seemed more worth while, and 
he went at his work with a jump. He wrote 
twice a week to Vivia, spending hours in the 
construction of each letter and yet always 
leaving out the things that he wanted most to 
write. The girl’s replies were the results of a 
similar literary method. 

The training of the battalion went on, indoors 
and out, day after day. In March, Jim Ham- 
mond went home for six days. By that time he 
was known throughout the battalion as a con- 
firmed sulker. The six days passed ; the seventh 
day came and went without sight or news of 
him ; and then the adjutant wired to Mr. Ham- 
mond. No reply came from the storekeeper. 
Lieut. Scammell questioned Peter about the 
family. Peter told what he knew-— 
that the Hammonds were fine 
people, that one son was an officer 
already in England, and that the 
father was an honest and patriotic 
citizen. So another wire was sent 
from the orderly room. That, like 
the first, failed to produce results. 

The adjutant, Capt. Long, then 
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sent for Peter. This officer was not much more 
than five feet high, despite the name of his 
fathers, and was built in proportion. It tickled 
the humor of the men to see such a little fellow 
chase ten hundred bigger fellows round from 
morning until night. 

‘* You are to go upriver and find out why 
Private Hammond has not returned to duty,’’ 
said the captain. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Peter. 

‘*Inform me by wire,’’ continued the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Use your brains. I am sending you 
alone, because I want to give Hammond a 
chance for the sake of his brother overseas. 
Here are your pass, your railway warrant and 
a chit for the paymaster. That’s all, Corp. 
Starkley. ’”’ 

Peter saluted and retired. He reached Fred- 
ericton that night and the home village of Jim 
Hammond by noon of the next day. He went 
straight to the store, where Mr. Hammond 
greeted him with astonishment. Peter saw no 
sign of Jim. 

**T didn’t expect to see you back so soon,”’ 
said Mr. Hammond. 

**T got a chance, so I took it,’’ replied Peter. 
**How’s all the family ?’’ 

The storekeeper smiled. ‘‘ The women-folk 
are well,’’ he said. 

Peter saw that he had come suddenly to the 
point where he must exercise all the tact he 
possessed. He felt keenly embarrassed. 

**Did you get a telegram ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No. Did you wire us you were coming?’’ 

‘*Not that, exactly. You see, it was like this, 
Mr. Hammond: when Jim didn’t get back the 
day he was due the adjutant sent you a wire, 
and when he didn’t get an answer he sent 
another—and when you didn’t reply to that he 
detailed me to come along and see what was 
wrong. ’”’ 

The storekeeper stared at him. ‘‘I never got 
any telegram. Jim came home on two weeks’ 
furlough, and he has five days of it left. You 
and your adjutant must be crazy.”’ 

‘*Two weeks,’’ repeated Peter. ‘‘It was six 
days he got.’’ 

‘* Six days! Are you sure of that, Peter 
Starkley ?”” 

** Assure as that’s my name, Mr. Hammond. 
And the adjutant sent you two telegrams, ask- 
ing why Jim didn’t return to duty when his 
pass was up—and he didn’t get any answer. If 
you didn’t get one or other of those telegrams, 
then there is something wrong somewhere. ’’ 

Mr. Hammond’s face clouded. ‘‘I didn’t get 
any wire, Peter—and Jim went away day be- 
fore yesterday, to visit some friends, ’’ he said. 

They eyed each other in silence for a little 
while; both were bitterly embarrassed, and 
the storekeeper was numbed with shame. 

**T’ll go for him,’’ he said. ‘‘If I fetch him 
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sd EVER heard 

N of Don Quix- 

ote ?’’ said 

Herm Marsh. ‘‘You 

never read nothin’ 
much, did ye? A 

Spaniard named 

Cervantes wrote a 

lot about him. He 

and his servant 
traveled round the country doin’ all 
kinds of good deeds—sort of a crazy 
fool, I thought. ’’ 

George Eastman gave his wheel a 
twitch to hold his car in the rut. 
‘“That’s what we be—kind of crazy 
fools to be travelin’ from Consoli- 
dated to Vermont in an automobile. ’’ 

Herm described all the adventures 
of Don Quixote and the faithful 
Sancho Panza that he could remem- 
ber. 

‘‘Some guy that,’’ said George. 
‘*Tl’m a good deal like him, drivin’ 
the good old car through the country 
lookin’ fer adventure. All we lack 
is adventure. We ride and buy gaso- 
line all day and camp and fight with 
them pancakes you make and then 
ride again next day. Never any- 
thing happens. ’’ 

They were passing through cen- 
tral Minnesota. Herm shaded his 
eyes with his hand and gazed across 
the sunlit plain. ‘‘This ain’t a very 
adventuresome country ; nothin’ but 
wheat and wire fences. ’’ 

He sagged back wearily in the 
seat, for they had traveled over a 
hundred miles since morning. ‘‘ How 
could ye have adventure!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ All 
you do is to stare straight ahead at the road, 
with one ear canted round behind fer noises on 
the car. This Don Quixote, now, he was allus 
lookin’ fer something. ’’ 

‘*A feller generally gits what he’s lookin’ 
fer,’’ was George’s sage comment. ‘‘ This thing 
is gittin’ monotonous. I wish somethin’ would 
happen to us.’’ 

It is seldom that a person gets his wish so 
quickly as George did. They were topping a 
rise by a small weather-beaten farmhouse with 
a creaking windmill on the knoll behind it, 
when the heavy ear ‘‘jest naturally sat down, ’’ 
as George said afterwards, in a little mudhole 
they were passing through. 

It was most surprising; the roads had been 
dusty for miles. They looked at each other 
in astonishment. The engine was spinning 
merrily ; so George shut down, and they both 
leaped to the ground. 

‘*Look at that!’’ Herm snarled, as if George 
were to blame. ‘‘ Body layin’ flat in the mud. 
Seems to me I’d ’a’ drove round that mudhole 
if it had been me.’’ 

‘*Prob’bly you’d hev run her up on that 
wire fence to get by,’’ said George. ‘‘Maybe 
you’d hev backed up a couple of- miles and took 
some other road. ’’ 

‘‘Say, mister!’? Herm addressed a gloomy- 
looking man who sat on the fence regarding 
them sourly. ‘‘Lemme take a plank or two, 
will ye? We got to git out of here.’’ He ad- 
vanced toward a pile of loose fence boards. 

‘* You just let them fence boards alone! ’’ 
said the man with sudden energy. ‘‘I.don’t feel 
no call to furnish lumber for all creation to 
smash up.’’ 

Herm regarded him with astonishment. 
‘* Your breakfast didn’t agree with ye, did it?’’ 

‘*You must hev let your disposition set round 
in the sun somewhere till it soured on ye,’’ 
George remarked. ‘‘Mighty careless of ye.’’ 

‘*All I want of you fellers is to keep your 






“GIVE YE TWO DOLLARS TO PULL US OUT, 





ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 
*” SAID HERM TO THE MAN ON THE FENCE 


THE TOLLGATE 


C By Charles A. Hoyt 


hands off them boards!’’ said 
the man loudly, getting down 
from the fence. 

Herm espied several small 
boards on the other side of the 
road that would suit his purpose 
and started toward them. The man bellowed, 
‘Them boards are mine, too! Let ’em alone!’’ 

Herm did not hear him. ‘‘Now, I’ll put ’em 
in front of the hind wheels and push,’’ he said 
to George. ‘‘Start up and maybe she’ll climb 
out. ’’ 

George threw in the clutch, and Herm 
pushed until he was purple. Suddenly one of 
the boards rose out of the ooze and struck 
Herm fair in the face. 

‘‘Ow!’’ he howled, pawing mud out of his 
eyes. ‘‘Don’t ye know nothin’? Why don’t ye 
start easy ?’’ 

The man at the side of the road laughed for 
the first time, and Herm got one eye open to 
glare at him. 

‘*Hey!’”? Herm yelled. ‘‘Do you know what 
I think of you? You—aw, what’s the use?’’ 
He spat mud fiercely. 

‘*Let’s dig out in front of the wheels,’’ said 
George. ‘‘Then after we git out we’ll take an 
off hour and spell each other givin’ him his 
pedigree. ’’ 

They dug a while, and the man resumed 
his perch on the fence. Over in the dooryard a 
pair of big horses with their harness on were 
eating grass. Up on the knoll the windmill 
creaked and pumped. The sun was warm, and 
the diggers soon got thirsty. 

‘*T’ve got to drink,’’ said Herm. at last. 
‘**Let’s go up and git a swig of that cold water. ’’ 





In a moment they had both 
leaped the fence and started for 
the windmill. 

‘*Hey!’’? The man started to 
say something, then stopped. 
‘*Go ahead!’’ he called and 
turned his back on them. They drank and 
went back to the automobile. When they had 
finished digging, they tried to start it again; 
but it merely sank in a foot deeper. To their 
consternation the farther down they dug the 
softer the mudhole became. . 

**Don’t dig any more or it’ll sink clear out 
of sight! ’’ George exclaimed in disgust, and 
then looked up and down the road. ‘‘Not a 
team or a car anywhere. ’’ 

‘*Give ye two dollars to pull us out,’’ said 
Herm to the man on the fence. 

‘Two dollars !’’ said the fellow with a sneer. 
“Come along here in a twenty-five-hundred- 
dollar touring car and offer a man two measly 
dollars to pull the hearts out of his horses!’’ 

‘*What do ye want?’’ asked George. ‘‘Want 
the car?’’ 

**T’ll snag you out of there for ten—not a 
cent less. ’’ 

George, watching the car, saw that it was 
sinking as he looked. ‘‘ All right!’’ he shouted. 
‘**Be quick about it!’’ 

Every sign of indolence vanished from the 
man on the fence. He leaped down and in a 
moment had the team hooked together and had 
swung them out into the road. Everything he 
needed appeared to be handy—chain, double- 
tree, whip and all. One mighty surge of the 
heavy team and the car was on solid ground. 

‘*Here!’’? George thrust a couple of bills at 


the teamster. ‘‘Git out of the way— 
unhitch. Come on, Herm, let’s go.’’ 

But Herm did not move. ‘‘Say!’’ 
he addressed the teamster in a drawl- 
ing voice. ‘‘Why don’t your cows 
drink? They’re bawlin’ round that 
tank on the other side of the road.’’ 

‘*What do you care ?’’ said the man 
sourly. ‘They ain’t your cows.’’ 

Herm was jabbing a small iron bar 
they had with them into the mud- 
hole. 

‘* Lost anything in that hole?’’ 
asked George. 

‘*Yes—ten bucks,’’ said Herm. 

A beaming smile lighted up his 
face as he jabbed the bar in a line 
across the road. The man with the 
team turned the team loose and 
advanced a little nervously to the 
mudhole. 

‘*T dunno but I was a little hard 
on you fellers,’’ he began. ‘‘ Five 
was a great plenty for snaggin’ your 
car out—it come easier than I ex- 
pected. ” 

Herm scarcely looked at him. 
‘‘Right here it is,’’ said he. ‘‘Strange 
now that there should be a spring 
right in the middle of the road—cows 
bawlin’ fer water on one side—wind- 
mill runnin’ like mad on the other. ’’ 

The man almost forced one of the 
bills into Herm’s indifferent hand. 
Herm looked suggestively at the 
other bill. 

‘*T can’t help it if the town don’t 
fix the road—’ tain’t none of my busi- 
ness, ’’ said the man and edged away. 

‘tLooks to me as if it was your 
business,’’ said George, grinning. ‘‘Looks as 
if it was about all the business you had—better 
than a tollgate.’’ i 

‘*Well, I got to get to work. I’m busy as a 
bird dog these days,’’ the fellow declared and 
started toward the house. 

‘* Hold on, there!’’ Herm cried, planting 
himself in front of him. ‘‘ Now, then, Mr. 
Man, you don’t know who I am, do you? My 
name is Don Quixote, and that’s Sancho Panza. 
We’re rippers when we git started. Now, give 
us our other five dollars back! Then you dig 
down and fix the leak in that water pipe!’’ 

‘““T’ll fix you if —’’ The man drew back 
threateningly. 

‘All [ want of you is to keep your hands 
offen me—and git busy,’’ Herm assured him. 
‘*We’d hate to take ye by your measly neck and 
wipe up that mudhole with ye; but if ye don’t 
do as we tell ye to, that’s jest what we’ll do.’’ 

‘‘Oh, come on!’’ said George. ‘‘Let’s go back 
to town and sue him fer damages, have him 
arrested fer maintainin’ a nuisance, fer cruelty 
to animals and fer —’’ 

‘* You are a pair of highway robbers! ’’ 
shouted the man, thrusting the five-dollar bill 
at them. ‘‘Go on, get out of sight!’’ 

‘* *Nother car comin’!’’ Herm nodded down 
the road. ‘‘Course he wants us out of the way.’”’ 

‘*No, sir.’? George pocketed the bill. ‘‘We’re 
gonna stay right here till you fix that hole. ’’ 

Herm held converse with the occupants of 
the newly arrived car. Several alighted. 

‘*We could jug ye fer criminal carelessness, 
too,’’ said George. ‘‘Somebody might get hurt 
in that hole. And somebody will, too, if you 
don’t stop that windmill and fix it.’’ 

In the end that was what the fellow did, 
while a constantly increasing group stood and 
watched him. The jeers with which they en- 
couraged him did not sweeten his disposition. 
Don Quixote and the faithful Sancho thus 
left him standing beside his handiwork while 
the blocked traffic passed safely over. 





to you here, will you promise to—to keep the 
truth of it quiet, Peter—from his mother and 
sister and the folk about here?’’ 

‘*T’ll do the best I can,’’ promised the cor- 
poral, ‘‘but not for Jim’s sake, mind you, Mr. 
Hammond. Capt. Long is for giving him a 
chance because of his brother, Pat, over on 
Salisbury Plain—and that’s why he sent me 
alone, instead of sending a sergeant with an 
escort.” 

‘*T’1l go fetch him, Peter,’’ said the other, 
in a shaking voice. ‘‘You go along to Beaver 
Dam and come back to-morrow—to see Vivia. 
When Jim and I turn up you meet him just 
like it was by chance. Keep your mouth shut, 
Peter. Not a word to a living soul about his 
only having six days. He’s not well, and that’s 
. the truth.’’ , 

A dull anger was awake in Peter by this 
time. 

‘‘Something the matter with his feet,’’ he 
said and left the store. 

Here he was, told to be tactful by Capt. Long 
and to keep his mouth shut by Mr. Hammond, 
all on account of a sulky, lazy, bad-tempered 
fellow who had been a disgrace to the battalion 
since the day he joined it. And not a word 
about stopping for dinner! 





He crossed the road to the hotel, made ar- 
rangements to be driven out to Beaver Dam | 
and then ate a lonely dinner. He thought of | 
Vivia Hammond only a few yards away from | 
him, yet unconscious of his proximity—and he 


He drove away from the hotel up the long 
hill without venturing a glance at the windows 
of the big white house on the other side of 
the road. 

The family at Beaver Dam accepted his visit 
without question. No mention was made of 
Jim Hammond that night. Peter was up and 
out early the next morning, lending a hand 
with the feeding and milking. 

After breakfast he and Dick went over to 
his own place to have a look at his house and 
barns. 

‘*Frank Sacobie came home last week,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘ He’s been out to see us twice. He wants 
to enlist in your outfit, but I am trying to hold 
him off till next year so’s we can go over 
together. ’’ 

‘*You babies had better keep your bibs on a 
few years longer,’’ said Peter. ‘‘I guess there 
will be lots of time for all of you to fight in 
this war without foreing yourselves under 
glass. ’’ 

They rounded a spur of spruces and saw 
Sacobie approaching on snowshoes across the 
white meadows. He had grown taller and 
deeper in the chest since Peter had last seen 
him. The greeting was cordial but not wordy. 
Sacobie turned and accompanied them. 

‘*T see Jim Hammond yesterday, out Pike 
Settlement way,’’ he said. 

‘“That so?’’ returned Peter, trying to seem 
uninterested. 

**No uniform on, neither,and drinkin’ some, ’’ 


wanted to punch the head of her brother Jim. | continued Sacobie. ‘‘Says he’s got his discharge 





from that outfit because it ain’t reckoned as 
first-class and has been asked to be an officer 
in another outfit. ’’ 

Then Peter forgot his instructions. Jim 
Hammond too good for the 26th Battalion! 
Jim Hammond offered a commission! His in- 
dignant heart sent his blood racing through 
him. 

‘* He’s a liar!’’ he cried. ‘* Yes, and a de- 
serter, too, by thunder!’’ 

Dick was astonished, but Frank Sacobie 
received the information calmly, without so 
much as a flicker of the eyelids. 

‘*T think that all the time I listen to him,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I figger to get his job, anyway, if he 
lie or tell the truth. I go down to-morrow, 
Peter, and you tell the colonel how I make a 
darn sight better soldier than Jim Hammond. ’’ 

Peter gripped the others each by an arm. 

‘*T shouldn’t have said that,’’ he cautioned 
them. ‘‘Forget it! You boys have got to keep 
it under your hats; but I guess it’s up to me 
to take a jog out Pike Settlement way. If you 
boys say a word about it, you get in wrong 
with me and you get me in wrong with a 
whole heap of folks. ’’ 





Once they got beyond the outskirts of the home 
settlement they found heavy sledding. At noon 
they halted, blanketed and baited the mares, 
boiled the kettle and lunched. The wide, white 
roadway before them, winding between walls 
of green-black spruces and gray maples, was 
marked with only the tracks of one pair of 
horses and one pair of sled runners—evidently 
made the day before. Peter guessed them to be 
those of Mr. Hammond’s team, but he said 
nothing about that to his companions. 

Here and there they passed drifted clearings 
and little houses sending blue feathers of smoke 
into the bright air. They came to places where 
the team that had passed the previous day had 
been stuck in the drifts and laboriously dug 
out. 

They were within two miles of the settle- 
ment, between heavy woods fronted with tan- 
gled alders, when the cracking whang! of 
exploding cordite sounded in the underbrush. 
The mares plunged, then stood. The reins 
slipped from Peter’s mittened hands. 

‘‘I’m hit, boys!’’ he said and then sagged 
over across Dick’s knees. 

They laid him on hay and horse blankets in 


They turned and went back to Beaver Dam. | the bottom of the pung and covered him with 


There they hitched the mares to the big red | 
pung and stowed in their blankets and half a/ 


bag of oats. 


“*T can’t tell you where I’m going or what | 


fur robes. Then Sacobie got up in front and 
drove. 

No sound except the rapping of a wood 
pecker came from the woods. Peter breathed 


for, but only that it is a military duty,’’ said | regularly. Presently he opened his eyes. 


Peter in answer to the questions of the family. 


‘It’s in the ribs, by the feel of it—but it 


He took Dick and Frank Sacobie with him. | doesn’t hurt much,’’ he said. ‘‘ Felt like a kick 
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from a horse at first. Remember not to say 
anything about Jim Hammond.’’ 

They put him to bed at the first farmhouse 
they reached. All his clothing on the right 
side was stiff with blood. Dick bandaged the 
wound; and a doctor arrived two hours later. 
The bullet had nipped in and out, splintering 
arib, and lay just beneath the skin. Peter 
had bled a good deal, but not to a dangerous 
extent. 

Before sunrise the next morning Dick and 
Frank Sacobie set out on their return journey, 
taking with them a brief telegram and a Jetter 
for Capt. Long. Peter had dictated the mes- 
sage, but had written the letter with great 
effort, one wavery word after another. 

Mr. Hammond and John Starkley reached 
Pike Settlement late at night. The storekeeper 
seemed broken in spirit, but some color came 
back to his face when he saw Peter lying there 
in the bed at the farmhouse with as cheerful 
an air as if he had only strained his ankle. 





HOW MR. TECHMAN 


PLUMBER 


C’y Charles G. Abbot 


(rector, Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory, 


thanked his stars and hoped that the ter- 

rible spell of weather would soon end. 
When Mr. Techman went downstairs to attend 
to his fire for the night he gazed with satis- 
faction at the coal in his bin. He knew that it 
would hold out. As he turned to go upstairs, 
however, his peaceful state of mind was rudely 
shocked, for under the cellar door there trickled 
a little stream of water, which froze as it came. 

Throwing open the cellar door, he beheld a 
pool of water with a skim of ice over it, which 
completely filled the little area at the foot of 
the cellar stairs and which covered the trap 
that led to the sewer. With a long nail he pulled 
out the iron cover of the trap, but the water 
did not subside. Something was wrong with 
the sewer. Could it be, he thought, that this 
bitterly cold weather had frozen the sewer? 

Acting on that hypothesis, he baled out the 
little pool and filled the teakettle, the dish pan 
and everything else available with boiling 
water. Then he made a swab of an old broom, 
with which at last he began to pump in the 
hot water and to pump out the cold in the down 
spout of the sewer. After an hour or two of 
work he was pleased to see that the water 
was beginning to recede, although slowly. 
Cheered by that happy occurrence, he contin- 
ued to heat water and to pump it in until at 
last between two and three o’clock in the 
morning he decided that all was safe for the 
night and went to bed. 

The cold weather actually seemed to grow 
colder, and Mr. Techman, still with good cour- 
age, kept pouring down the boiling water day 
after day. He hoped to prevent the sewer from 
freezing further until the change in the weather 
freed it completely from ice. But when the 
change in the weather came at last, the sewer 
still seemed to be partly stopped. Then the 
weather grew cold again, and in desperation 
Mr. Techman consulted a plumber. 

The plumber came up with his foree pump 
ard worked manfully with a helper at twelve 
dollars a day, but he was only partly success- 
ful. The sewer was still choked. 

In the preceding spring Mr. Techman had 
had a new cement walk laid from the front 
doorstep to the street, and he was much pleased 
with its beauty. Imagine his distress when the 
plumber informed him that the sewer was gas- 
bound, that there used to be a vent pipe leading 
into the sewer in front of the doorsteps, and 
that in all probability they would have to take 
up the new cement walk to find it. 

‘*T suppose you don’t remember just where 
the pipe used to be?’’ asked the plumber. 

‘‘No, I don’t,’’ said Mr. Techman. ‘‘I am 


[' was bitter cold. Everyone who had coal 








ORAWINGS BY 
* 8. MASTERS 


HE MOVED THE APPARATUS ROUND 


‘*T must see you a few minutes alone before 
I leave,’’ he whispered, stooping over the bed. 

**Don’t worry,’’ answered Peter. 

John Starkley was vastly relieved to find his 
son doing so well. His bewilderment that any- 
one in that country should pull a trigger on 
Peter almost swamped his indignation. The 
more he thought it over the more bewildered 
he became. . 

‘*You haven’t an enemy in the world, Pete 
—except the Germans, ’’ he said. ‘‘ But that was 
no chance shot. If it had been an accident, the 
fellow with the rifle would have come out to 
lend a hand.’’ 

‘*T guess that’s so,’’ replied Peter. ‘‘Maybe 
it was a German. It means a lot to the Kaiser 
to keep me out of this war.’’ 

His father smiled. ‘‘ Joking aside, lad,’’ he 
said, ‘‘who do you suppose it was? What was 
the bullet? Many a murderer has been traced 
before now on a less likely clue than a bullet. ’’ 

‘*Isn’t the bullet on the table there, Mr. 


sure there was no vent pipe of the 
kind in the old cement walk.’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said the plumber, ‘‘I have 
worked on the houses on this street 
for many years, and I remember 
distinctly that there used to be one; 
but perhaps it was closed when the 
other walk was laid. If I knew just 
where the pipe was and could open 
it, I think I could clear your sewer. 
If it stops up again, the only thing 
to do is to dig up the square of 
cement next to the front steps and 
find the pipe.’’ 

Sure enough, the next night the 
sewer gave some indications of clos- 
ing again. The plumber measured 
the positions of the vent pipes in the 
houses on either side and marked 
with his chisel the probable position 
of the vent pipe in front of Mr. Techman’s 
house; then he asked Mr. Techman’s permis- 
sion to dig. But Mr. Techman was unwilling 
to destroy his fine new cement walk. Besides, 
it was midwinter, and the red clay, which the 
plumber’s workmen would dig up, would surely 
be tracked in upon Mrs. Techman’s rugs. So 
he told the plumber to let him think about it 
for a little. 

That night about three o’clock he awoke, 
and a bright idea struck him. That idea he 
proceeded to carry out the next day at the 
office. He took two steel wires, each about six 
inches long, and fastened them with wax to a 
stem of glass so that they lay about six inches 
apart and parallel. The two steel wires he 
magnetized so that the poles pointed in oppo- 
site directions. When the lower one pointed 
south the upper one pointed north. That con- 
trivance Mr. Techman hung up inside a large 
glass jar by a fine silk thread, so that the 
magnetic needles lay horizontal, but, owing 
to the opposite polarity of the two, unlike a 
magnetic compass, they had little tendency to 
point in one direction rather than in another 
unless a piece of iron were nearly underneath 
them. In that case the Iower magnet would 
predominate and point toward the iron. 

That evening, although it was war time and 
people were suspicious of anything that looked 
like a bomb, Mr. Techman ventured to carry 
home his remarkable contrivance. It was almost 
dark when he reached home, and he did not 
have much chance to try it; but he set the glass 
jar down close to where the plumber was going 
to dig and moved it to several different positions 
on the square of concrete nearest the front 
doorstep. The magnetic needles gave no sign 
that there was iron near by. That was rather 
discouraging, but Mr. 
Techman hoped for 
better things in the 
morning. 

Early the next morn- 
ing he continued his 
experiments with his 
contrivance. He moved 
the apparatus about 
over the whole first 
square of the concrete 
without any success. 
At last he moved it four 
: feet away toward the 
. street, and to his as- 

ed tonishment the needles 
set themselves at right 

, angles to the direction 
they ;ad hitherto oc- 
ry cupied. 

; He moved the appa- 
ratus round and round 


AND ROUND in the neighborhood 





MR. 





Hammond? The doctor gave it to me, and I 
chucked it somewhere — over there or some- 
where. ’’ 

They looked in vain for the bullet. Later, 
when the guests and the household were at 
supper, Mr. Hammond excused himself from 
table and ran up to Peter’s room. He closed 
the door behind him, leaned over the bed and 
grasped Peter’s left hand in both of his. 

‘*T did my best,’’ he whispered. ‘‘I found 
him and told him you had been sent because 
the’ officer wanted to give him a chance. But 
he had been drinking heavy. He wasn’t him- 
self, Peter—he was like a madman. I begged 
him to come back with me, but he wouldn’t 
hear reason or kindness. He knocked me down 
—me, his own father—and got away from that 
house. What are you going to do, Peter? You 
are a man, Starkley—a big man—big enough 
to be merciful. What d’you mean to do?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Peter. ‘‘I came to find Jim, 
and I haven’t found him. I got shot instead 








TECHMAN COULD PLAINLY SEE THE STICK 
OF WHICH THE PLUMBER HAD SPOKEN 


where he had obtained the first indications 
Before long he had so thoroughly explored his 
concrete walk that he was able to draw a circle 
four inches in diameter and be sure that the 
centre of the magnetic attraction in that neigh- 
borhood was within a quarter of an inch of the 
centre of the circle. 

On his way to his office Mr. Techman stopped 
at the plumber’s and told him that, if he would 
drill a hole at the spot marked with pencil on 
the concrete walk, he would find the pipe about 
six inches below the surface with its centre at 
the centre of the circle. The plumber was skep- 
tical, but that afternoon he went up to Mr. 
Techman’s house with a helper and began to 
drill a hole through the concrete at the spot 
that Mr. Techman had indicated. 

Mrs. Techman heard the disparaging remarks 
that passed between the plumber and his helper 
about men who know it all, but she made no 
comment. Suddenly the views of the plumber 
and his helper changed, for exactly at the 
point indicated they found the centre of a pipe 
that led straight down, twelve feet, to the 
sewer. The power of Mr. Techman’s instru- 
ment was revealed by the fact that the pipe | 
was iron for only six inches from the top; the | 
rest was terra cotta; the magnetic material 
that had enabled him to find the invisible 
pipe was contained in the small, bit of iron 
casting, which weighed altogether perhaps not 
more than five pounds. 

When Mr. Techman came home that night 
he found that the sewer for the first time in 
two weeks was running freely. The next day 
the plumber was surprisingly humble before 
Mr. Techman. The plumber knew nothing 
about magnetism, and to him the achievement 
of finding a vertical pipe under a perfectly 
smooth stretch of concrete, with apparently 
nothing whatever to go by, seemed more like 
magic than like science. 

Feelings of quiet satisfaction prevailed at the 
Techman house for almost two weeks; then 
for the second time the sewer clogged again. 
The plumber reported that now the trouble 
with the sewer was not that it was gas-bound, 
but that a stick of wood that had been used 
at some former time in the newly found pipe 
had broken off at the bottom of the pipe where 
the down spout led into the main sewer pipe, 
and so had formed a little dam that caught 
the floating obstructions and at last closed up 
the channel. The plumber worked manfully 
with his helper again. They lowered a candle 
on a wire to the’ bottom of the pipe and tried 
to catch hold of the stick in order to draw it 
out. But every time they caught hold of it 
their grip slipped. After working an hour or 
two the plumber reported that it was impos- 
sible to get the stick out, and that in order to 
remove the obstruction the sewer pipe would 





by some one I haven’t seen hair, hide or 
track of. It’s up to the army to find Jim, if 
they still want him; but as far as I am con- 
cerned he may be back with the battalion this 
minute for all I know. I hope he is. As for 
the fellow who made a target of me, well, 
he didn’t kill me, and I don’t hold a grudge 
against him.’’ 

Mr. Hammond went home the first thing in 
the morning. John Starkley waited until the 
doctor called again and dressed the wound 
and said he had never seen anyone take a 
splintered rib and a hole in the side so well as 
Peter. 

‘Tf he keeps on like this, you’ll be able to 
take him home in ten days or so,’’ said the 
doctor. 

So John Starkley returned to Beaver Dam, 
delivered the good news to his family and 
heard in return that young Frank Sacobie had 
gone to St. John and joined the 26th. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


SURPRISED THE 


have to be dug up, after all. 
Although Mrs. Techman had 
great confidence in the inge- 
nuity of her husband, she 
feared that this time he must 
submit to fate and let the 
front yard be dug up. 

But Mr. Techman was 
thinking. It happened that a 
year before he had had a small 
surgical operation performed 
on his nose; being interested 
in everything of a mechanical 
nature, he had noticed that 
the surgeon had two kinds 
of instruments for removing 
growths far back in the head. 
One of them was like a little 
pair of pincers on the end of 
a rod, connected by levers 
with the surgeon’s fingers so 
that he could work the little 
pincers and cut off- the ob- 
struction in the nasal passage ; 
the other was called a snare 
and consisted of a tube with 
a loop of wire running down 
through it and connecting 
with a screw in the surgeon’s hands for draw- 
ing the wire tight. That loop was intended to 
catch within it whatever was to be removed, 
and it struck Mr. Techman that something 
similar to the wire-loop snare might very well 
be used for removing the obstruction from the 
sewer pipe. , 

He went down to the furnace room and found 
there a piece of oak picture moulding about 
fourteen feet long. At each end of that stick of 
moulding he bored a half-inch hole. Then he 
took a coil of iron wire, made a long loop of 
the wire and passed it through the two holes 
at the top and bottom of the oak stick. He 
adjusted the loop, making it stick out below the 
lower end in the way in which it would most 
easily slide over the obstructing stick of wood. 
Then he went up to Mrs. Techman’s bureau 
and took from it her hand glass. With all that 
apparatus he went out to the cement walk. 

By reflecting a beam of sunlight down the 
pipe Mr.“ Techman could plainly see the stick 
of wood of which the plumber had spoken, 
standing vertically at the bottom. He lowered 
the snare, easily passed the loop over the stick 
and with his pliers twisted the wire at the 
upper end of the moulding until he had drawn 
the loop tight round the stick in the sewer 
pipe. Then he pulled. To his delight the stick 
came up without the least trouble. It was 
apparently part of a pole that some one had 
thrust down in order to poke at some obstruc- 
tion in the pipe. Mr. Techman threw the stick 
with savage glee into the furnace, turned on 
all the water faucets in the house for fifteen 
minutes, and there was no more trouble with 
his sewer. 

The next morning Mr. Techman went with 
as long a face as he could muster to call on the 
plumber. 

‘*And so,’’ said Mr. Techman, ‘‘you think 
that I shall have to have my yard dug up, 
after all.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the plumber, ‘‘I think there 
is nothing to do but to dig it up.’’ 

‘*This is a very bad time,’’ objected Mr. 
Techman, ‘‘to have a yard dug up—in the 
middle of winter, with the muddy spring com- 
ing on. Don’t you think that by pumping from 
time to time you could keep the sewer open 
until summer ?’’ 

‘*Well, possibly so,’’ said the plumber. ‘‘ But 
it’s likely to stop up completely at any time, 
and I think your best plan is to make a job of 
it right now.’’ 

He reached for a blank permit, in order to 
make out an application to the city officials to 
allow Mr. Techman’s sewer to be dug up. 

‘*Well, it seems a pity,’’ said Mr. Techman, 
‘tand I don’t think I’ll have it done now, for 
I pulled that piece of wood out of the sewer 
pipe myself after you had gone yesterday.’’ 
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‘*What!’? said the plumber. ‘‘You got it out 
yesterday ? Why, how did you do it?’’ 

‘Oh, with a little appliance that I made,’’ 
said Mr. ‘Techman. 

‘*T worked on it hard,’’ said the plumber, 
‘‘and I’ll show you what I used.’’ 

He led Mr. Techman down into the base- 
ment and showed him a long pole with a pair 


A POSY | 


S Jane Bennett hurried 
A down the street to the 
station sHe rehearsed the 
day’s schedule in a joyful un- 
dertone. ‘‘Concert, shopping, 
call,’’ she enumerated ; “library 
and lunch.’’ The pleasant allit- 
eration seemed to spur her on. 
‘*Oranges for the children, a book for mother, 
candy for father, for myself a new sailor hat. 
For Aunt Belinda—bless her!—a very choice 
posy in a pot.’’ 

The rehearsal was cut short by a peremptory 
rapping overhead. Jane glanced up quickly 
and saw her aunt, Miss Belinda Pratt, beckon- 
ing to her. She turned in obediently. 

Miss Pratt looked her over from top to toe. 
She was a keen-eyed little old lady, and her 
scrutiny missed nothing. ‘‘ Why should you 
pick out to-day for going to town ?”’ she asked. 

Jane laughed, a little puzzled. ‘*‘ Why 
shouldn’t I ?’’ she answered. ‘‘ The sun’s going 
to drive the fog away on purpose for me.’’ She 
seized her aunt by both shoulders. ‘‘What do 
you suppose I’m going for? Nothing more nor 
less than to spend my birthday gold piece.’’ 

Miss Belinda’s face softened. She knew what 
one of busy Jane’s rare days off represented— 
what forethought and planning and prepara- 
tion! But she merely said, ‘‘And how much 
do you think ten dollars will buy in these 
times ?’’ is 

Jane fixed her shabby hat more firmly on her 
auburn head. ‘‘No end of things,’’ she prophe- 
sied gayly. ‘‘Crane is having a marked-down 
millinery sale; the St. Cecilia concerts this 
week are-half price. Then, for the family —’’ 
She told off the gifts on her fingers. ‘‘ And I’m 
going to see Edith Bruce at last, and I shall 
run up to the new library and nose round, 
peep at the new books, and have a beautiful 
time.’’ She gave a gay little whirl, and the 
eoin clinked in her purse. ‘‘Such a lady of 
leisure!’’ she cried. 

Miss Belinda pointed to the clock. ‘‘Have 
you forgotten anything? ’’ she asked. ‘‘ Um- 
brella? No, you have that. Handkerchief? I 
knew it.’’ She fished a delicate square of linen 
from a bureau drawer and handed it to her 
niece. ‘‘ Now, run. I hear the train two stations 
down the line. ’’ 

Jane hummed a tune as she ran down the 
hill. The mist was lifting. She was going to 
the city for the first time in nearly a year. The 
ten dollars, stretched to its utmost limit, would 
exactly cover her needs. It was a day to sing 
for! She chose a seat on her favorite side of the 
train and leaned back luxuriously. She hoped 
the other passengers were as well content as 
she. 

Evidently some of them were, for a few seats 
behind her a sprightly conversation was in 
progress. Jane looked back cautiously, At the 
same instant she was hailed by two voices: 

‘«There’s Jane Bennett, of all people under 
the sun! We thought you had given up going 
to town, Jane. Have you reformed ?’’ 

Jane smiled back at the girls and despised 
herself for feeling conscious of her three-year- 
old suit and her reminiscent little hat. Isabel 
Brown and Flora Neal had been her classmates 
at the Pondville Seminary, but in the year that 
followed graduation Jane had been too deeply 
absorbed in household cares to keep up with 
them. 

Flora beamed on her. ‘‘Margie Tyler and 
her cousin from California are going to get on 
the train at South Hill,’’ she said. ‘‘We’ll have 
a regular reunion. And how lucky to have you 
along when we show Anne Ives the city— 
you’re such a perfectly splendid guide!’’ 

Jane’s heart sank a little. It was gratifying 
to be wanted, but her time had been as care- 
fully parceled out as her money. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
Flora,’’ she said, ‘‘but I’ll not have a single 
minute to spare. ’’ 

Flora laughed and leaned forward eagerly to 
sean the South Hill platform as the train drew 
in. ‘‘You can change your plans,’’ she said 
easily. ‘‘There are the girls!’’ 

Jane said no more, but she noticed that Isabel 
was a little annoyed by her refusal. Isabel, she 
remembered, did not take kindly to opposition. 

‘*All the same,’’ she resolved, setting her 
chin firmly, ‘‘I will not give in.’’ 

But she had reckoned without Margie 
Tyler’s powers of persuasion. Margie had a 
way with her that had always been harder to 





resist than either Isabel’s obstinate will or | 


Flora’s optimism. 

‘*You know, Jane,’’ she urged, ‘‘you prac- 
tically deserted us at the school doors. Be 
sociable for once, that’s a dear!”? 

Anne Ives smiled ingratiatingly, and Jane 


| of pincers at one end and a lever reaching to 
| the other—in principle exactly like the little 
| pincers that the surgeon had used. But the 
plumber’s knowledge of surgery had not gone 
so far as Mr. Techman’s, for he had no snare 
and apparently had never heard of one. Mr. 
Techman explained the appliance that he had 





| used, and the plumber agreed that for such a 


N A POT % 


weakened. After all, she must have seemed | 
very stiff and odd to her schoolmates all this 
time, and it did seem exceedingly pleasant to 
be in their company again. She made a swift | 
calculation. By cutting dowri her visit to the | 
library she would have an hour to spare. 

‘*T’ll shop until eleven o’clock, then,’’ she 
told them, ‘‘and after that we’ll meet at Guth- 
rie’s drug store. But at the stroke of twelve 
I’ll have to fly like Cinderella. ’’ 

The girls applauded her decision; but she 
herself was rather silent as she tried to rear- 
range her disordered schedule. Between twelve 
and one o’clock she would finish her shopping, 
and then, after a cosy luncheon in the corner 
of Guthrie’s, she would run up to see Edith 
before the concert. At the thought of the con- 
cert her eyes shone; that was to be the crown 
of the day. 

When the train pulled into the city station 
Jane hurried uptown. The sun seemed uncon- 
scionably high already. How much there was 
to be done before it set! . 

It was well that the new sailor hat was a 
bargain even for bargain day at Crane’s, for 
Jane’s temper had time to be sorely tried while 
she waited for the girls, an hour later, at the 
appointed place. They were full of good- 
natured excuses when they did arrive; but 
Jane, thinking of her visit to Edith Bruce, 
had a great mind to turn a deaf ear. Again it 
was Margie that saved the day for them. She 
fixed Jane with pleading blue eyes. ‘‘We don’t 
deserve to have you at all,’’ she said; and 
Jane relented. 

She paused only long enough to telephone to 
Edith, who promised to meet her at the hall 
after the concert and stay with her until the 
train left. 

As the morning wore on Jane had to admit 
to herself that it was good to be with the girls 
again. She was gay as any of them when 
finally, with the sight-seeing tour over, they 
paused to debate their next move. But when 








she glanced speculatively at the clock in the 
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purpose it was the more powerful of the 
two. When Mr. Techman returned home that 
night, Mrs. ‘Techman told him with great glee 
that the mail carrier had come in chuckling in 
the morning and had said, ‘‘I hear that Mr. 
Techman got the sewer open.’’ 

‘*How did you hear that?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Oh, the plumber told me,’’ said he. 


Nanc Byrd 


‘Turner 


capable plans. ‘‘We 


jalways spend so much time haggling over 


what we shall have,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll just 
order for the lot and then divide by five. ’’ 

Jane opened her mouth to protest, then closed 
it. The girls would think her a regular kill-joy ; 
she resolved to take things as they came. 

They came very pleasantly, to be sure. The 
food was good, the service excellent. The girls’ 
running talk about old times made the meal a 
jolly one. 

Afterwards Isabel made businesslike calcu- 
lations on the check. ‘‘One sixty apiece,’’ she 
announced. 

‘*That’s three twenty for me,’’ said Margie 
placidly as she produced a plump little purse. 
‘*T’ll pay for the crowd, and you can settle 
with me on the way home.’’ 

But Jane opened her bag with some haste. 
‘*T’ll settle here, Isabel,’’ she said. ‘‘ And now 
I simply must be gone. ’’ 

Standing in line at the ticket office ten min- 
utes later, she drew a breath of happy antici- 
pation. The little rectangle of pink pasteboard 
that would presently be handed to her repre- 
sented a magic key. She opened her purse 
impatiently and drew out a bill. Then, at sight 
of the number in the corner, she gave a little 
gasp. It was two dollars instead of five. Aunt 
Belinda’s gold piece, once broken, had melted 
like snow in the sun. 

She slipped silently out of line and made her 
way to the street. There was no use thinking 
about it: to buy the ticket meant to buy little 
or nothing else; that much was certain. 

At first she had much ado to keep down her 
disappointment and chagrin. As she waited for 
the car a tear squeezed out of one eye and erept 
down the side of her nose. It made her sneeze, 
and she burst out laughing and then felt better. 
By the time she had reached the business dis- 
trict again she was in a fairly philosophical 
frame of mind. 

The ill wind was blowing at least a little 
good : there would be time to shop at her leisure. 





THE GIRLS WOULD THINK HER A REGULAR KILLJOY; SHE RESOLVED 
TO TAKE THINGS AS THEY CAME 


city hall tower she could not believe her eyes. | 
Almost half past one, and only part of her 
shopping done! 

She turned to flee, but Isabel had her firmly 
by the arm. ‘‘Not till we’ve had lunch. Now, 
Jane, don’t be foolish. You’re bound to eat, 
aren’t you? And it won’t take any more time 
to eat with us than by yourself, will it?’’ 

Jane was too much dazed to dispute such 
| logic; she followed the quartette obediently 
down the street and into a restaurant. Seated 
at the shining little table a moment later, she | 
was aware of a sense of luxury and pleasant | 
pride. ‘‘I’ll have a plain salad,’’ she assured 
| herself. ‘‘ There’ll be music for dessert. ’’ 

As usual, however, Isabel was making 








But the stores were crowded, and her prog- 
ress was slow. It was five o’clock before she 
remembered, shocked, that she had utterly for- 
gotten to meet Edith after the concert. A hur- 
ried trip back to the hall was fruitless: the last 
of the crowd had dwindled away. She had to 
content herself with telephoning an apology. 
As she made her way to the station a little 
later she numbered her purchases with some 
sort of satisfaction. At any rate, her shopping 
had been successful. Here were the candy, the 


| book, the bulky package of oranges. The new 


hat—entirely new except for buckle and band 
—rested on her head like a benediction; Miss 
Belinda’s gay little rose geranium under her 
arm was all that a rose geranium should be. 











‘*Things might have been worse,’’ thought 
Jane. But she could not help wondering how. 

As she turned a corner she was almost bowled 
over by Flora Neal, who came like a whirl- 
wind from the opposite direction. 

‘‘Oh, what luck to meet you!’’ Flora cried. 
‘*T left my bag at my cousin’s house and never 
remembered it till I was back at the station. ’’ 

Her eyes were fixed so yearningly on Jane’s 
umbrella that Jane handed it over almost auto- 
matically. Promising to be back with it in no 
time at all, Flora disappeared,and Jane reached 
the shelter of the station arcade just in time to 
avoid the worst of a heavy downpour. 

The other girls were in the waiting room; 
they received Jane cheerfully. ‘‘It’s been a 
perfect day,’’ they declared. 

Flora came racing through the gates at the 
very last minute. ‘‘Jane,’’ she panted, ‘‘what 
can I say to you?”’ ; 

Jane gave her a hasty scrutiny; she knew 
what had happened. 

‘*T laid it down just a moment,’’ Flora ex- 
plained, ‘‘and then the sun came out, and no 
one reminded me to pick it up again. But it’s 
perfectly safe.’’ 

Jane agreed dryly that that was some com- 
fort. She was morally certain that except for 
her impeding packages she would have shaken 
Flora. 

Before the girls had gone the first mile, long 
gray raindrops were streaking the window- 
pane. The other girls were too busy talking to 
notice, but practical Jane began to make plans 
for the inevitable. She would cover her hat 
with the Evening Messenger and make a dash 
from the station to Miss Belinda’s house, where 
she could borrow an umbrella for the rest of 
the distance. It would be just as well to have 
all her packages ready. She began to sort them 
methodically. 

The first shower had played havoc with 
the wrappings, she found. The box of candy 
had rubbed entirely out of its paper. As she 
started to repair the mischief, Margie spied 
the box. 

‘* Chocolates !’’ she cried and pounced. 
‘*Now, girls, isn’t that just like Jane Bennett? 
None of us thought to lay in a supply for the 
home trip, but you can always count on Jane.’’ 

It was plain that Margie was perfectly sin- 
cere; she had no idea that she was making a 
blunder. 

‘*T wonder if I am entirely spineless?’’ Jane 
thought as the box was passed round. ‘‘If it 
had been any of the others, I’d have spoken 
up, though, I know I should.’’ But there was 
cold comfort in that. 

When the whistle blew for South Hill, Isabel 
and Flora glanced at the landscape, then at 
one another, in dismay. But Margie was equal 
to the occasion. The whole crowd must come 
home with her, she insisted. Her father’s car 
would meet the train; they could telephone to 
their families and explain. 

Isabel and Flora accepted with alacrity, but 
Jane declined. ‘‘ You’d better hurry,’’ she 
urged, for the conductor was casting warning 
glances in their direction. An undignified 
scramble ensued. Flora had waited until the 
last minute to put on her coat, and Anne, miss- 
ing her handkerchief, was overhauling both 
seats. When at last the quartette left, Jane 
drew a sigh of relief. 

Her own station was called not long after- 
wards. Steering her way rather awkwardly 
toward the door, she suddenly found herself 
relieved of still another parcel. The moist 
bottom of the bag of oranges gave way, and the 
contents went rolling in every direction. Good- 
natured passengers hurried to her assistance, 
but Jane shook her head and disappeared into 
the darkness. The oranges capped the climax ; 
she was not going to bother any more. 

She even refused to worry when the wind 
took the Messenger out of her clutch and left 
her to the mercy of the elements. As she ran 
swiftly up the muddy hill and then down the 
slippery sidewalk to the shining window on 
the corner she clutched tightly the little pot in 
its paper sheath under her arm. At least Aunt 
Belinda’s flower was unharmed. 

Miss Belinda was sitting calmly in a plot of 
rosy firelight, brewing chocolate. She received 
the wet wayfarer with cheery hospitality. Jane 
put down her burden and spread her soaking 
skirts to the blaze. 

‘*Chocolate will be ready in three shakes,’’ 
Miss Belinda announced, ‘‘and there are but- 
tered muffins, too.’’ 

Jane protested that she had not a moment 
to stay; the children must be clamoring for 
their supper. 

‘*T’ve sent my Harriet to cook their supper, ’’ 
said Aunt Belinda. ‘‘Sit down on that hassock, 
Jane.’’ 

The chocolate was delicious, but Jane’s head 
was full of rueful thoughts. She was just be- 
ginning to realize the situation. ‘‘I’ve thrown 
away her whole birthday gift,’’ she thought, 
and a kind of panic seized her. 

‘‘Now I must surely go,’’ she said, getting 
hurriedly to her feet. The new sailor hat 
flopped dismally round her face. 

‘Well, dry your hair first,’’ said Miss Be- 
linda practically. ‘‘There’s no reason why it 
should stay wet as hen’s feathers. ’’ 

Jane groped for her handkerchief. As her 
fingers explored one empty pocket after another 
her face puckered with apprehension. ‘‘That’s 
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gone, too!’’ she cried involuntarily. ‘‘O dear!’’ 
She had a fleeting recollection of Anne Ives 
whisking a handkerchief from the window 
sill at the last hurried moment. Hurriedly 
she caught up the flowerpot and tore off the 
wrappings. ‘‘Here, take this quick,’’ she said, 
‘before it goes!’’ ; 

Miss Belinda received the gift. ‘‘How did it 
manage to survive the candy and the oranges 
and the handkerchief?’’ she asked. Her old 
eyes twinkled across the rosy blooms at Jane. 
‘* And the umbrella and the hat?’’ 

Jane’s cheeks outdid the rose geraniums. 
‘*1’ll tell you all about it —sometime,’’ she 
faltered. Whereat Miss Belinda remarked that 
to her way of thinking the present was as good 
a time as any. 

‘‘No,’’ Jane protested. ‘‘It’s a long story.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Miss Belinda briskly. ‘‘On 





the contrary, it’s a very short story indeed. I 
can tell it in four little words: Isabel, Flora, 
Margie, Anne!’’ 

Jane sat down abruptly. ‘‘How could you 
know? Without being a witch, how could 
you?”’ 

Miss Belinda had set the plant in the middle 
of the table and was calmly engaged in butter- 
ing a muffin. 

**1t doesn’t take a witch, ’’ she remarked, ‘‘to 
put two and two together, my dear. The Brown 
girl and the Neal girl went down the street just 
ahead of you this morning—not an umbrella 
to their names—and they were calling to some- 
body that Margie Tyler and somebody else 
named Anne were going to join them. I know 
those scatterbrains. I’ll wager you didn’t pay 
your call or even see inside the library. I 
strongly suspect that you missed the concert!’’ 





Jane could not keep back her laughter. The 
warmth of the snug little room had warmed 
her chilly bones; her soreness of spirit was 
entirely gone. ‘‘I’ll have to own up,’’ she said. 
‘*Tt was a good deal my own fault, but things 
did go to smash to-day, sure enough.’’ 

Her aunt regarded her thoughtfully. ‘‘ You 
seem to have come back with your temper 
whole, I should say.’’ 

Jane’s face was reminiscent as she gazed at 
the jolly flames. ‘‘That almost went, too,’’ 
she confessed and laughed at certain memo- 
ries. 

‘The point is, it didn’t go,’’ Miss Belinda 
said. ‘‘ Jane, you put me in mind of the plant 
you brought home. Probably that poor little 
posy has almost flown out of its pot a dozen 
times this harum-scarum day, but ’twas rooted 
strong, and it’s still there, bright and spunky. ’’ 





She had been rummaging in a drawer, and 
now she turned suddenly and pushed something 
into Jane’s hand. It was a gold piece, a dupli- 
cate of the one that Jane had borne away in 
pride that morning. 

‘Now don’t raise any objections,’’ the old 
lady admonished her. ‘‘It’s merely your next 
birthday present a little ahead of time. Listen 
to me: you’re to get up at dawn to-morrow and 
take that earliest train to town—I’ll lend you 
Harriet again. And no matter who’s on the 
train, you’re to carry out your plans. Let there 
be no more doings like to-day’s!’’ 

Jane splashed home through the starry pud- 
dles— for the skies had magically cleared — 
humming a gay little tune. 

‘*Concert, shopping, call,’’ was the burden 
of her jubilant song; ‘‘library, lunch; new 
hat, oranges, chocolates, book!’’ 





JUBY 


By Herbert 
Disbrow 


LION inside a stockade at night 
A is a thoroughly undesirable visi- 
tor! When the creature leaped 
down from the rock, all four of our 
donkeys started to run round the tent, 
and, stumbling over the ropes and pins, 
they brought it down on top of Green- 
leaf. Juby and I barely got clear of it. 
With Juby close behind me, I dived 
under the cart that stood in a gap of 
the bush fence, and so we got clear of 
the stockade. We were no more than 
outside when our biggest white jack 
erashed through the fence a few feet 
away, squealing horribly ; through the 
gap at its heels came the lion. 

The irruption was so sudden that 
they literally brushed past us, but for- - 
tunately for us the lion had its atten- 
tion fixed on the donkey. It overtook 
the unfortunate jack a few rods away, 
and almost immediately we heard the 
death bray of the poor animal. It was 
too dark to see anything distinctly, but I let 
three bullets go at a dim shadow that I believed 
to be the lion. Silence followed the shots; we 
could not make out whether the lion was still 
lying there or whether it had carried the don- 
key away. 

Meanwhile Greenleaf had freed himself from 
the tent, and now he joined us. Lorenzo had 
climbed to the top of the cart, and the Basuto, 
in mortal terror, was hiding inside the stockade. 
The lion had bounded fairly over him! 

We could hear other lions roaring at a dis- 
tance, and we decided that it was best to keep 
inside the fence. We built up the fire and, 
since sleep was out of the question, sat round 
it to wait for daylight. 

When dawn came we peered out and saw, 
four or five hundred yards away, a lioness and 
two quarter-grown whelps gnawing the bones 
of the donkey. 

Greenleaf crept out to get a shot at them; 
but the lioness saw him and stole away with 
her brood. 

Juby, who had gone out with Greenleaf to 
carry an extra gun, now went to look at the 
bones of the donkey. As he turned them over, 
he heard a kind of grunting noise and saw a 
lion not sixty yards away lying in a little 
thicket among stones and vines. Frightened, 
the boy began to back toward camp, where- 
upon the lion rose, growling. 

Hearing the growl, Greenleaf, who was on 
his way back to the stockade, turned; he saw 
the lion’s head and breast in the brush and, 
dropping on one knee, fired. At the sound of 
the shot Juby faced about and ran. 

The lion growled savagely, but did not stir 
out of the brush; and when, after Greenleaf 
had finished ‘Ye beast with two or three more 
shots, we approached it, we found that it had 
been disabled by a shot through the loins, 
apparently one of my chance bullets of the 
preceding evening. It was a tough old lion of 
ee maneless variety and was nearly nine feet 
ong. 

We were occupied in skinning the beast till 
nearly ten o’clock. Then we shifted the har- 
ness of the jacks so that one of them could 
pull tandem. But when we had them hitched 
up for a start, Lorenzo came to tell us that 
& number of canoes were coming down from 
the islands of the Pool. We had heard loud 
outeries from that direction the afternoon be- 
fore, but we had no reason to think that the 
natives were not friendly, because in the past 
they had always welcomed the chance to trade 
with white men. 

Though the chief, who was known at the 
falls as Mohané, had the reputation of being 
untrustworthy, he had always shown himself 
friendly to the white traders who visited him. 








“ DEY'S CANNIBALS FER SURE, DOC!” 
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HE WHISPERED. “TAKE DE BIG ONE, 


IF DEY MAKES A BREAKI" 


Unfortunately for us, an Italian had come 
up the Chobi a few months before to trade 
with the natives and had got into a brawl with 
them, in the course of which he had shot a 
black. The trader got away scot-free, but he 
left behind him a legacy of hatred for the 
white man. 

We did not at that time know of the incident, 
however, and so we were rather pleased than 
otherwise to see the canoes coming across the 
Pool. But we did wonder a little at there being 
so many of them. Juby counted fourteen canoes 
with three or four blacks in each. 

As the natives drew near, I went down to 
the shore to hail them. Juby and Lorenzo 
accompanied me, but Greenleaf judged it best 
to remain on guard at the camp. 

Unfortunately, none of us, not even Lo- 
renzo, understood the dialect of the natives; 
and when at a distance they began to palaver, 
there was little we could do by way of reply, 
except to nod and smile. I then realized that 
they were not in an amiable mood; for they 
spat toward us and kept up a constant angry 
yelling. 

‘*Doe, you better get your gun,’’ Juby said 
to me. ‘‘Dey looks ugly!’’ 

I called out to Greenleaf to take his carbine 
and to come down to the water. In a moment 
he joined us, and we continued to hold up open 
hands to them and to call out in a friendly 
tone. We apparently succeeded in convincing 
them that we should not injure them, for pres- 
ently nineteen or twenty of them came ashore. 
They were armed with bows and long arrows 
and with spears that resembled the Zulu assa- 
gai; they carried knives in clumsy wooden 
sheaths. 

A huge man, whom we supposed to be 
Mohané, was in the lead. His size astounded 
us, for he was not less than seven feet tall, and 
he was correspondingly large all over. Indeed, 
he must have weighed three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred pounds. His head was like 
the head of a wild boar in size, and his fea- 
tures were indescribably coarse. 

Not all of Mohané’s followers were so large 
or so ugly; yet one of them was even taller by 
an inch or two and heavier in build. 

‘*Be dey cannibals, Doc?’’ Juby asked me, 
in an alarmed whisper; and they did certainly 
look capable of eating us. 

Making friendly signs of welcome, we invited 
them to go to our camp. Lorenzo and the 
Basuto had hidden themselves. Juby fetched 
my carbine and held it ready to put into my 
hands. 

‘*Dey’s cannibals fer sure, Doc!’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Take de big one, if dey makes a break!’’ 

Greenleaf and I were slow to believe that 
our visitors’ intent was really hostile. When I 





took a small bale of red cotton cloth from the 
cart and offered it to Mohané as a present, a 
young black, who we learned afterwards was 
Mohané’s son, took the cloth from my hands. 
The old chief merely grunted assent. We 
then ‘gave them half a dozen butcher knives 
and made signs that we desired potatoes in 
return. 

Mohané stared hard at us and often looked 
at the cart. Suddenly, at a nod from him, they 
all turned and went back to the waterside. 

‘*In a bad humor, aren’t they ?’”’ said Green- 
leaf. ‘‘Something’s the matter. ’’ 

Still hoping to please them, we followed them 
to their canoes; our rule was invariably to con- 
ciliate the natives, in order to promote trade. 
Thinking to amuse them, I bade Juby fetch 
his cornet. The boy, who was always ready to 
perform on it, hurried back to camp, but by 
the time he returned with the cornet the blacks 
were getting into their canoes. Mohané kept 
his eyes fixed on Greenleaf and myself. I could 
not imagine what was passing in his mind 
and decided that he was merely sulky. As he 
was about to step into his canoe, I offered him 
my hand. 

The old rascal instantly gripped it fast and 
uttered a shout—the signal to his men to fall 
upon us! I wrenched away my hand and turned 
to run. 

When Juby had gone for his cornet, he had 
set my carbine against a stone a little way 
back from where we stood, and I ran for that. 
Greenleaf was scuffling with two or three of 
Mohané’s men; he fell with them and lost his 
carbine, but regained his feet and ran, limping, 
toward the camp. But several of the savages 
intercepted him, and, turning, he came toward 
me. Three spears flew past his head. 

I had caught up the carbine; but a strapping 
black fellow was so close upon me that I had 
no time to shoot; I felled him, however, with 
a hard blow of the barrel. I also struck an- 
other who was rushing on me, in the face, and 
he went down. 

By that time Greenleaf had reached me; 
I was about to shoot his pursuers, but, seeing 
me raise the carbine, they ran swiftly for 
cover. Mohané was bellowing at the top of 
his lungs. 

In the confusion, Juby had run for the 
stockade with the cornet still round his neck. 
More than half the savages ran in that direc- 
tion, in the hope of plundering our camp, I 
suppose. 

‘*Shoot! Shoot to kill!’’ cried Greenleaf and 
fell in a heap beside me. ‘‘It’s my leg! I can’t 
stand!’’ 

As I pulled down the lever to throw a car- 
tridge into the barrel of the gun, I found to 
my dismay that it would not work; the hard 
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blows that I had struck with it had 
deranged the mechanism. I wrenched 
and pulled at it for some moments, but 
I could not get a cartridge up from the 
magazine. 

There we were with a useless gun. 
The blacks who chased me had scat- 
tered and stood at a distance, watching 
us. Mohané, too old and fat to fight, 
stood with his son near the canoes: the 
others had run to the camp. 

‘*Tt’s no go!’’ I exclaimed to Green- 
leaf. ‘‘The gun won’t work. ’’ 

‘* Make a bluff with it!’’ he mut- 
tered; and so, pretending that I was 
ready to fire, I stood my ground. 

Meanwhile a great commotion had 
broken out at the camp. A revolver 
shot cracked, and I knew that Juby 
was defending the camp alone. Lo- 
renzo and the Basuto, I guessed, had 
fled. 

‘* The jig is up!’’ I said to Green- 
leaf. ‘‘We had better get away if 
they’ll let us. Can you walk, if I help 
you?’? 

‘*T can erawl,’’ said he. 

Still threatening the natives with my gun, I 
backed toward the jungle. When Greenleaf 
had crawled out of sight, I turned and dived 
in after him. Getting him up quickly and sup- 
porting him on my shoulder, we walked away 
as fast as possible for several hundred yards. 
Then we stopped while I tried to work the 
carbine lever again, but it still stuck fast. The 
savages apparently had not attempted to fol- 
low us. 

We went on to a greater distance. There was 
nothing else for us to do. Even if Juby had 
not been killed in the first skirmish at the cart, 
as we feared he had been, we could not help 
him by going back. 

From the higher ground that we had gained 
we heard the blacks shouting and singing in 
triumph. Greenleaf was suffering a good deal, 
and I now made a hasty examination of his 
injury. In falling he had broken the small 
bone of his right leg and had given the whole 
limb a serious wrench. 

But we went on after the same fashion until 
we had reached the summit of a sand hill 
among scrub and high, coarse grass, a mile or 
more from the Pool. The camp was partly 
visible from there, and the view we had of it 
was not in the least reassuring. The blacks 
were swarming over the place, in complete 
possession. 

I strained my eyes to catch a glimpse of 
Juby, but could see nothing of him. The blacks 
were dragging the cart down to the water, and, 
although I did not guess it at the time, Juby 
was in it. 

On running to the camp and finding himself 
surrounded there and alone, he had seized 
Greenleaf’s revolver and had jumped inside 
the cart. When they had tried to drag him out, 
he had fired a shot at one of the big fellows, 
but fortunately for him had missed his mark. 
Another black, reaching in between the bars, 
had grabbed him by the leg, and in the ensu- 
ing scuffle they had succeeded in getting the 
pistol away from him; then in great glee they 
had shut him up there. 

At last they drew the cart down to the shore 
of the Pool and set it on a canoe; after thor- 
oughly ransacking the camp the mob of blacks 
began to straggle down to the shore; and pres- 
ently we saw the whole party embark and head 
for the islands. 

Our plight was serious indeed. There we 
were, more than ninety miles from the falls, 
without a morsel of food and in not a little 
danger from lions; our only weapon was use- 
less; and we could not travel fast or far because 
of Greenleaf’s broken leg. 

But what weighed on my spirits more heav- 
ily than anything else was the loss of Juby. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RAILWAY OFFICIALS MANNING THE LOCOMO- 


TIVES DURING THE “OUTLAW” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OUR future will be in your own hands if 
you do not let bad habits tie them. 


STRIKE 


Do Small Things well; and Great Things, half- 
begun, 
Will Crowd your Doorway begging to be done. 


ISFORTUNES indeed come unexpect- 
edly; but we need not keep the table 
spread for them. 


N deciding to use again the names of ships 

that were sunk during the war the Cunard 
Line defies an old superstition of seafaring 
men. Sailors used to regard it as exceedingly 
unlucky to give a ship the name of one that 
had been lost. 

T seems almost incredible, but the London 

police have recently discarded for the first 
time the old-fashioned dark lantern that burns 
oil. The electric flash light that has replaced 
it is cleaner, cooler and more convenient, but 
those who cling affectionately to old customs 
are sorry to see the more picturesque dark 
lantern go. 

HE tremendous fire losses in America are 
a cogent argument for greater efforts to 

prevent fires. Every year forest fires destroy 
more than $200,000,000 worth of standing 
timber; every minute fires cost the people of 
the United States $500. On an average, twelve 
schoolhouses and two college buildings are 
burned in America every week. 


N calling attention to the campaign to pre- 
vent waste the Secretary of Commerce 
particularly urges the people to save waste 
paper. Since many of the better grades of paper 
are used over again as substitutes for ground 
wood pulp in making book, bond, ledger and 
writing papers, every pound of old magazines, 
books and printed matter in general that is 
saved and marketed helps to save the trees by 
taking the place of wood and brings money to 
the person who collects and sells it. 
T is hard to believe that the resolutions 
that are said to have been passed by a 
convention of tramps in Baltimore are genuine. 
They demand that various forms of punish- 
ment be abolished, that ‘‘migratory workers’’ 
be transported free of charge, that ‘*hoboes’’ 
be permitted to vote ‘‘at all places where elec- 
tions are held,’’ and that various municipal 
comforts be provided for them. If the resolu- 
tions are what they purport to be, tramps have 
either a rare sense of humor or no end of 
impudence. 
MEMBER of Parliament has made a 
spectacular stand against the high cost of 
living in England. He bought three clothing 
factories and is manufacturing men’s clothing 
to be sold at prices ranging from $9. 25 to $14.50 
a suit. So eagerly did men rush to take advan- 
tage of the low prices that before eight o’clock 
on the morning when the first advertisement 
appeared a line a hundred yards long was 
waiting to get into the store. Soon traffic was 
blocked, and the police were called to maintain 
order. The demand for the clothes has con- 
tinued ever since, and at least one firm of 
professional tailors has begun to make low- 
priced suits. 
HE remarkabie feat of Col. Thomas Law- 
rence, the young English scholar from the 
University of Oxford who won over the Ara- 
bian armies under Emir Feisal to the side 
of the Allies, is much like that of an earlier 
scholar, Edward Henry Palmer, professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, whom 
the British government in 1882 sent into the 
desert to keep the Arab tribes from joining a 
revolt against the Egyptian government. Like 
Col. Lawrence, Palmer had an amazingly 
_ wide knowledge of the language, customs and 





character of the Arabs, and, like Col. Law- 
rence, he succeeded in his mission; but before 
he could leave the desert he was murdered 
by hostile Arabs. He is buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

ee? 


THE “OUTLAW” STRIKE 


"Terie recent railway strike is disquieting 
evidence of the extent to which an irre- 
sponsible restlessness has got hold upon 
the employees of a great industry. Growing 
out of the discharge for cause of a switchman 
in the Chicago yards, and unauthorized and 
condemned by the leaders of the railway 
brotherhoods, it spread over a great part of the 
country west of New York and threatened 
the most serious dislocation of the transporta- 
tion system that the country has ever known. 

There was a certain mystery about it all. 
The men responsible for the conduct of the 
strike remained behind the scenes. The heads 
of the unions, who better than the ordinary 
man should know what went forward, disa- 
gree in explaining the upheaval. In order to 
gain the adherence of men who would have 
had small sympathy with the real purposes of 
the strike, the leaders introduced the question 
of wages and demanded that extravagant in- 
creases should be granted without the prelimi- 
nary investigation that the new Transportation 
Act provides for. But the strike does not seem 
to have been at bottom a strike for better pay 
or for better conditions; rather it was a fight 
within the ranks of labor itself, a rebellion 
against the leadership of the more level-headed 
officials of the brotherhoods, an attempt on 
the part of the most radical element among the 
railway workers to seize the power that the 
unions possess and to use it in defiance of 
the law. 

At all events the strike could be defended 
only by those who assert that an immediate 
revolution is necessary; it had no meaning 
except as a step in that direction. The only 
other effects it could produce were division and 
irritation among the labor unions themselves, 
a still further exasperating increase in the cost 
of food and the other necessaries of life and 
the general conviction that labor is grown so 
irresponsible ‘that the ‘‘collective bargaining’’ 
for which it asks means nothing whatever. 
None of those results would be to the advan- 
tage of men who wish to pursue their own 
interests under the existing organization of 
society, but they might serve the purpose of 
revolutionaries. 

It is most encouraging that the real leaders 
of the railway labor unions saw these things 
clearly and fought the ‘‘outlaws’’ to a finish. 
But they have won a battle only, not a cam- 
paign. The radicals will try to force the issue 
again and again. The immense majority of 
railway workers are good citizens, convinced 
that they ought to pursue their ends in orderly 
ways. But in such times as these determined 
minorities can accomplish extraordinary things 
unless the majorities are equally determined 
and resourceful. Revolution by violence must 
be met and defeated within the labor unions, 
for there it is making its first assaults. If it wins 
there, the nation will face a new civil war. 


oe 8 
DAYLIGHT - SAVING CONFUSION 


WU pone Congress passed the Daylight 
Saving Act, no one could have guessed 
that the change would be the cause 
of widespread and embittered controversy. Yet 
after a trial of the plan it has aroused the most 
intense feeling, chiefly on the part of those 
who oppose it. 

In a real sense it is now a question between 
city and country. A large proportion of those 
who live in cities and towns seem to desire the 
plan to be adopted permanently; an equally 
large proportion of farmers and of the rural 
population regard it not only as inconvenient 
but as highly injurious to their interests. 

The act of Congress was repealed, but large 
communities that had found advantage of one 
sort or another in the extra hour of daylight 
and that were not satisfied to go back to the 
old system began an agitation to establish the 
new ‘‘summer-time’’ plan in their own neigh- 
borhood. Out of that attempt has come local 
legislation that is likely to cause much incon- 
venience and confusion. States have passed 
laws that establish daylight saving within 
their boundaries, and even cities have adopted 
the change of time, although surrounded by 
territory that has not adopted it. What .the 
result will be can be fully known only after 
the consequences have had time to show them- 
selves; but some of the consequences can be 
foretold. 

To illustrate: Massachusetts has adopted the 
summer time, but is almost surrounded by 





states that have not adopted it. Within the 
state the railway time-tables have been adjusted 
to the new schedule; but when a train crosses 
the New Hampshire line at 10.10 it enters a 
state where the time is 9.10. Confusion is inev- 
itable, whether the time-table conforms to the 
change or not. 

. Itis unthinkable that such a condition should 
become permanent. One party or the other 
must have its way, if not in the country as a 
whole at least over large areas. It may be that 
a compromise can be found in allowing the 
use of summer time in one or more zones where 
public sentiment favors it, and leaving the 
rest of the country to continue the use of the 
time to which it has been accustomed. 


o 9 


OVERALLS AND GINGHAM 


HE effort that is being made in various 
communities to fight the high cost of 
living by organizing overall clubs is one 
that the rest of the country is watching with 
considerable interest. If the men of those neigh- 
borhoods succeed in reducing the cost of cloth- 
ing by the simple expedient of wearing overalls 
for two or three months, it will not take long 
for the men elsewhere to follow their example. 
Overalls for men, gingham for women, is the 
battle cry. By prolonging the life of clothing 
that is already well worn, the use of overalls 
will make the purchase of new clothing un- 
necessary. At least it may do so until the 
demand for overalls causes a great advance in 
price and puts them into the class of luxuries 
in which new clothes now belong. 

If the whole nation were to go into overalls 
and gingham for several months, what would 
be the effect upon human relationships? Car- 
lyle, the philosopher of clothes, would have 
given much to be able to observe the conse- 
quences of such an experiment. When all the 
people of the country dress alike, when there 
is no aristocracy of dress and no proletariat of 
dress, will there be a greater harmony of spirit 
than existed before? Will class prejudices and 
antagonisms be reduced? Will a universal don- 
ning of overalls and gingham bring about a 
more genuine sense of the brotherhood of man? 

It might modify the asperities and irritations 
of class consciousness, which is stimulated in 
a greater degree perhaps by clothes than by 
anything else. The reform could not be made 
permanent; the craving in human beings for 
color, novelty, picturesqueness is fundamental ; 
revolt against uniformity would soon be inev- 
itable. Indeed, the uniformity could never be 
made complete; the women might be willing 
to accept gingham dresses, but they would 
probably decline to vow themselves to sun- 
bonnets. And hats would no doubt take on 
greater importance and excite more intense 
feeling than ever. 

Nevertheless, it might be good for the souls 
of both rich and poor if annually for a certain 
period they all laid aside their furs and went 
into overalls and gingham. 


oe 


FLAX 


NYONE who tries to buy any linen fabric 
A to-day knows that something has hap- 
pened to flax. There is almost no linen 
to be had in the shops, and what there is 
sells at alarming prices. But the retailer is not 
to blame. According to the latest figures we 
can get, flax, which used to cost perhaps twelve 
cents a pound, now costs more than sixty cents 
a pound. 

The troubles in Russia are chiefly responsible 
for the scarcity. For some years before the 
war Russia was the principal exporter of flax. 
It is said that more than nine tenths of all the 
flax grown in the world grew in Russia. For 
four years little has been raised there and 
almost none exported. It used to be raised 
by imperial edict as a crop on which a large 
export tax could be collected. Russia will never 
again grow the flax it used to grow. 

At present prices or at prices even a third of 
the present prices flax would be a useful crop 
for American farmers. At present little flax 
is sowed outside the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
and there it is grown almost wholly for flax- 
seed. It was long the belief that flax required 
a very rich soil and that it exhausted the soil 
rapidly. Accordingly farmers stopped growing 
it in the East and planted it only on virgin 
prairie land. But a great part of the Russian 
crop grows on inferior land, and it is easy to 
spoil a crop by planting it on land that is too 
strong. As a matter of fact flax in the past has 
run out because it is subject to a fungus dis- 
ease, or wilt, and the practice of flax farmers 
of ploughing under the stalks when the plant 
was used only for seed, and of taking insuf- 
ficient care in cleaning and selecting the seed 
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for planting, has made the wilt a very serious 
obstacle to the flax industry in the United 
States. But the scientific men at the North 
Dakota Experiment Station have succeeded 
in producing at least three varieties of flax 
that offer almost complete resistance to the 
wilt disease; and if that seed is planted, there 
need be no fear of ‘‘run-out’’ fields. 

Flax grows best in the North. It will do 
well in almost any of the states north of the 
Ohio, best of all in New England, New York 
or the Northwest. It makes an excellent crop 
in rotation with wheat or oats. It can be turned 
to profit in several ways. The long fibre, the 
seed and the tow are all salable at high prices 
that seem likely to prevail for some time. 
The opportunities for marketing the crop are 
not at present very good, except in the West, 
for it is a long time since enough flax has been 
raised in the Eastern States to establish a mar- 
ket there. But it would not take long to build 
up such a market if farmers became generally 
interested in the industry; especially if they 
should agree to sell their crop codperatively. 
The Department of Agriculture has issued a 
number of reports on flax culture, which any 
farmer who is attracted by the idea can get by 
writing to Washington. 


oe 
PIN PRICKING AMONG ALLIES 


Vi pon the armistice was declared, less 
than two years ago, an alliance that 
seemed to most of us to have every 

element of permanence bad won the military 

victory. But the current of events and the 
forces of conflicting interests and ideals. are 
already tearing that alliance apart. Italy, 
checkmated by President Wilson in its desire 
to get undisputed control of the Adriatic, has 
lost its affection for. the Allies who failed to 
help it to get what it wanted. France and 

Great Britain have differed on the way to 

deal with Germany. There is no break, but 

there has been a disquieting amount of dis- 
agreement and suspicion. — 

Our own unfortunate political differences at 
home have destroyed our influence abroad and 
seriously strained the confidence and affection 
of the peoples whose brothers in arms we were 
only two years ago. Our refusal to ratify a 
treaty that our representatives had a great 
part in framing cannot be made comprehensible 
to the British and the French. 

That refusal is the basis of a dangerous 
amount of anti-American feeling in both coun- 
tries—especially perhaps in England, where 
there seems to be some organized attempt to 
misrepresent our action and to arouse hostility 
to us. The propaganda has no responsible 
source. Like most propaganda, it is spread 
anonymously, subterraneously, secretly. It 
ean be traced perhaps to persons who resent 
the commercial and financial position that the 
United States has attained, and it finds its 
nourishment among those who believe that 
we have shirked our international duty and 
interfered improperly in the settlement of the 
Irish question. 

At the same time there is a great deal of 
anti- British propaganda in this country. Some 
of it, obvious enough in origin, grows out of 
the Irish problem, which has suddenly become 
more difficult than ever; some flows from 
sources that were and are favorable to the 
German cause; some from overseas men who 
for one reason or another found British 
soldiers hard to get aiong with. A lot of 
people are whispering that some day we shall 
have to fight Great Britain; a lot of people in 
Great Britain are hearing it said that the 
United States is building a greater navy and 
that it means to take from the British Empire 
the naval as well as the commercial supremacy. 

No calamity could be greater than the growth 
of real hostility between the two countries. If 
they should be drawn into war, it would mean 
the end of our civilization. Only persons who 
are not intelligent enough to know what they 
are doing, or who are too reckless in their 
malignity to care what ruin they bring about, 
will repeat such insinuations and innuendoes 
as are altogether too common to-day. 


eo ¢ 
MAJORITIES AND PLURALITIES 


MAJORITY in an election is a part of 
A the voters greater than one half; a plu- 
rality is a part larger than any other 
part. It is a maxim worthy to be cherished 
and followed in all democracies that the major- 
ity should rule. In practice this democracy of 
ours has almost substituted for it the principle 
that a plurality shall rule; and the plurality 
is usually a minority. 
The Constitution still requires that a Presi- 
dent must receive a majority of the votes of 
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state electors, but that is probably the only 
exception in the country to the system of elec- 
tion by a plurality. Senators, Congressmen, 
governors, state legislators, municipal officers, 
are all chosen by a plurality, even the electors 
who give their votes for President and Vice 
President. Y et election by plurality is a modern 
innovation. It was not adopted in Massachu- 
setts until 1855, or in Maine until 1880. Before 
that time, if no candidate had a majority of 
the votes of the state, the choice was made 
by the legislature. Occasionally the voters of a 
town had to ballot half a dozen times before 
they succeeded in giving a majority for a can- 
didate for the legislature. 

It is easy to see why the change was made, 
why it has become universal, why it is 
necessary. If there was no choice at a first 
trial, the same voters must ballot again or 
allow some other body to decide the election ; 
and experience had shown those plans to be 
inconvenient and expensive. 

On the other hand, necessary as the present 
plan is, it frequently produces unsatisfactory 
results and sometimes gives success to the 
minority of a minority. That is particularly 
true since we have abolished caucuses and 
eonventions and introduced the primary. For- 
merly, although a plurality of delegates to a 
eonvention might be in favor of a certain can- 
didate, that plurality did not nominate him, 
but the convention balloted over and over 
again until some one received an actual major- 
ity; and it was by no means certain that the 
candidate who was strongest at the beginning 
would emerge victorious at the end. Hundreds 
of ballots were sometimes required before a 
result was reached, but when it was reached 
the person chosen was one for whom a major- 
ity of the delegates were willing to vote. 

The primary system subjects candidates to 
no such ordeal. He who, on the first trial, gets 
one vote more than any other, although he may 
not have received a fifth of all the votes, be- 
comes the official nominee. Something of that 
sort is happening even now in our Presidential 
primaries. There are several candidates on each 
side. The Democratic or the Republican voters 
of a state cannot thresh out their preferences, 
and the result is that in most cases the dele- 
gates go to the support of a candidate who is 
only the choice of a minority. To illustrate: 
in one state A, the leading candidate of one 
party, has 90,000 votes; B has 60,000; C has 
40,000; D has 39,000. A wins by 30,000—an 
impressive result. But as it happens A repre- 
sents certain views that none of the others 
share; nevertheless, A, with his 90,000 votes, 
is successful against the 139,000 voters who 
divided their opposition to him among his 
three opponents. 

Under the old system all the voters would 
have had the same right to choose delegates to 
a state convention that they had to vote directly 
for candidates. In that state convention, al- 
though A would have had the largest number 
of members, the supporters of B, C and D 
would have found a way to unite and not to 
let their views be misrepresented by A. With 
all its defects the convention system had the 
decided merit of eliminating minority candi- 
dates, which the primary system has not. 


ee” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 15 to April 21) 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the army 
reorganization bill providing for a regular 
army of 297,000 men, a national guard of 425,000, 
and a voluntary system of military training 
for young men between 1% and 21. It also passed 
the bill admitting news - print paper free of 
duty. The House passed a post office bill that 
appropriated $452, 500,000 and a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill of $390,000, 000, chiefly to wind 
up the affairs of the Railroad Administration. 
——Representative Hoch of Kansas introduced 
a resolution calling for an investigation into 
the conduct of Assistant Secretary Post of the 
Department of Labor, whom he accused of 
improper lenience and sympathy for alien ene- 
mies of the country. —The committee of the 
Senate that investigated the activities of Mr. 
Martens, the soviet ‘‘envoy’’ in New York, 
reported that he had been plotting the over- 
throw of the American government and rec- 
ommended his deportation. Senator Borah 
dissented from the findings. 


S 


AILWAY STRIKE.— John Grunan, 
president of the Chicago Yardmen’s 
Association, together with several others of the 
strike leaders, was arrested for violating the 
Lever law. These men were later released on 
bail and undertook to persuade the men to 
vote the strike off. In almost all railway cen- 
tres the strike collapsed after the railway offi- 
cials had issued an ultimatum refusing to hold 





any places open more than forty-eight hours, 
but in Jersey City and Chicago a great many 
of the men refused to return to work.—— 
Labor leaders denied the assertion of Attorney- 
General Palmer that the I. W. W. had planned 
or directed the strike, and Gen. Wood, who is 
in command of the Central Department, said 
that he saw no reason to believe that the 1.W.W. 
were responsible for the outbreak. 


S 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. —The Ne- 

braska primaries were held on April 20. 
Senator Johnson carried the Republican pri- 
mary over Gen. Wood and Gen. Pershing. The 
Hitchcock ticket was successful in the Dem- 
ocratic primary, but Mr. Bryan seemed on 
incomplete returns to have been chosen a del- 
egate-at-large to the Democratic convention. 
— Attorney-General Palmer is the preference 
of the Democrats of Georgia, according to the 
primary vote in that state. 

Se 

RELAND.—More disorders were reported ; 

the most serious were in Londonderry, where 
riots between parties of soldiers and civilians 
occurred on April 17 and 18 and resulted in 
the wounding of some fifty people. ——A cor- 
oner’s jury at Cork accused Mr. Lloyd George, 
Viscount: French the Lord Lieutenant, and 
several officers and members of the Royal 
Constabulary of causing the death of Mayor 
MacCurtain of Cork. It was not able to name 
the men who did the actual shooting. 

S 
URKEY.—Nationalist troops ‘at last took 
Hadjin, the French having been unable 

to relieve the town. Whether or not there 
was any massacre was not certain when this 
record closed. Fighting between Turks and 
Armenians was reported from Aintab. A 
number of American missionaries and relief 
workers were in peril there. ——The National- 
ists in Anatolia have renounced all fealty to 
the Sultan and regard Prince Djemal Eddine 
Pasha as his successor. Some reports represent 
the government at Angora as being a ‘‘re- 
public’’ of the soviet type. Halide Edib, the 
famous woman leader of the new Turk party, 
is Minister of Education at Angora. 

e 
EERSIA.— The Persian army, by recent 

agreement, is to be commanded by a 
British generalissimo and by British division 
and regimental officers. Four members of the 
Persian cabinet resigned rather than consent 
to the arrangement. The purpose, of course, 
is to strengthen the defenses of India against 
any attack from central Asia by putting Great 
Britain in control of the Persian outposts. 

eS 
UATEMALA.-— President Cabrera of 
Guatemala, finding his forces outnumbered 

and surrounded, surrendered on April 15. Sefior 
Herrera is at the head of the new government. 
Cabrera has been president for twenty - two 
years. e 


LLIED CONFERENCE. —The Allied 
premiers met in conference at San Remo, 
Italy, on April 19. The United States was not 
represented, though it had been invited to send 
a delegate. The conference drew up a reply to 
President Wilson’s note on the Turkish ques- 
tion, reiterating the decision to leave the Sultan 
in Constantinople, shorn of all naval or mili- 
tary control of the Straits. It also discussed 
the attitude that the Allied Powers should 
take toward Germany and the literal execution 
of the Versailles treaty. 
S 
EXICO.—The rebellion in Sonora became 
serious. Some six thousand soldiers under 


Gen. Flores entered the neighboring State of | 


Sinaloa, took the capital, Culiacin, without 
much trouble and pushed on toward the port 
of Mazatlin. Reports of revolts in other states— 
Michoacin, Zacatecas, Hidalgo and Tlaxcala 
—reached this country from various sources. A 
revolutionary force was said to have taken 
Tuxpam and to be threatening Tampico. — 
Our State Department refused the government 
of President Carranza permission to move 
Mexican troops into the State of Sonora through 
American territory. 


ERMANY.— Quiet being pretty well re- 
stored in the Ruhr Valley, it was 
announced that the Reichswehr troops would 
shortly be withdrawn. Part of the French 
occupying force, including all the colonial and 
colored troops, left Frankfort. Dr. Kapp, 
the head of the short-lived coup d’état, turned 
up in Sweden, where he was arrested for having 
a false passport. ° 


USSIA.—On April 17 a peace conference 

between representatives of Letvia and of 
soviet Russia began in Moscow. Italy has 
agreed with Russia upon the mutual repatria- 
tion of all prisoners, civil and military. The 
anti- Bolshevik forces of Gen. Wrangel still hold 
the Crimea, and along the Polish front the 
Reds made no impression by their attacks. 


e 





ECENT DEATH.—On April 16, Theo- 


dore N. Vail, long at the head of the 
telephone system, aged 74. 











60 pounds | 


just equals in calory value 
one large package Quaker Oats 


The calory, you know, is the energy measure of food value. 
The vegetables shown will average about 100 calories per 


pound. 


A large package of Quaker Oats contains 6,221 calories. So 
it equals in calory value over 60 pounds of mixed vegetables. 
This doesn’t argue against vegetables. 


and necessary. 
15 times Quaker Oats. 


Note how some other necessary foods compare. 


But vegetables cost, per 1,000 calories, up to 
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It equals in calory 


About 89 eggs 

9 quate milk 

17 Ibs. mackerel 
7 Ibs. round steak 
9 Ibs. veal cutlets 
24 Ibs. bananas 








Only 35 cents 


In Quaker Oats you get 6,221 
calories for 35 cents. The average 
costs in meats, eggs, fish, etc., 
would be about ten times that. 

Yet the oat is the supreme food 
—the greatest food that grows. It 
is rich in minerals. It is almost 
the ideal food in balance and com- 
pleteness. 

Make it your basic breakfast. 

Some necessary foods at this 
writing cost about as follows : 





Cost per 1000 calories 
Quaker Oats. - ‘i 5'4c 
Average Meats . - 45c¢ 
Average Fish. ‘ - 50c 
Hen’s Eggs . ‘ - 70c 




















from a bushel. 
holds top place among oat foods, be- 
cause of this supreme flavor. 


15c and 35c per package 
Except in the far west and south 
Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Costs 1c a dish 
for Quaker Oats 


Costs 5 cents 
at this writing 


Cost 12c per chop 


Quaker Oats 


Extra flavor without extra cost 


This brand is flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds 


All the world over it 
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LIFE’S SAFETY ROPE 


, T had turned cooler, and I was looking 
after the furnace. There was dust on 
the floor of the furnace room, and there 
were cobwebs here and there in the 
corners and hanging from the ceiling. 

As I looked across toward one of the 
basement windows I saw something hanging from 
the timbers above. Looking more carefully, I saw 
that it was a spider letting herself down from the 
ceiling into the darkness and the dirt. She had 
some business there that I knew nothing of. Down 
and down in jerks she went until she disappeared 
below the line of light from the window and into 
the blackness of the coal. 

As far as my eyes could tell, she was lost in the 
darkness; but as I watched I saw a slender, shin- 
ing, gossamer rope swaying back and forth in 
front of the window. It was her anchor rope con- 
necting her with her home above. I was sure that, 
although she might go down into the darkness of 
the coal bin, she would never once get out of touch 
with the anchor cord that meant her safety; and, 
sure enough, in a few minutes I saw the swaying 
thread tremble and jerk, and up into the light of 
the window she came, climbing easily and quickly 
out of the darkness. She was not afraid, for, al- 
though she had gone far from home and deep into 
the darkness and uncleanness below, she had 
never once got out of touch with the light and the 
things above. She had kept hold of the anchor 
cord that was her safety and her way back home 
when her work below was done. 

What a lesson there is for the child of God in 
the visit of the spider to the coal bin! It is not pos- 
sible to keep out of danger all the time. It is not 


























possible to live in the world without getting in the 
way of sin and going into places where there are 
darkness and uncleanness. The Master prayed 
that we should be kept from the evil, not that we 
should be taken out of the world. But safety for 
those who have gone down into darkness on the 
path of duty does not consist in their own strength 
or purity. It consists, like the safety of the spider, 
in the anchor chain that reaches to our home 
above. Sin and death may be about us on every 
side, but with our hand on Christ we are safe, for 
we have the way of escape. It is our “refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us; which hope we 
have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stead- 
fast, and which entereth into that within the veil.” 
eg9 
THE WINGATE FAILURE 

MPOSSIBLE! Lewis Wingate!” ex- 
“ claimed the minister as a gray-haired 
man sprang up the steps of a building 
across the street. ‘“‘Only success can 
make a Wingate walk like that. Has 

my old friend succeeded at last?” 

“Yes, the ‘Wingate Failure’ has won success!” 
said the physician, with a smile, as he joined his 
guest on the veranda. ““You may remember those 
two boys of his who were in the grades when you 
were here. Before Robert had been in college a 
year, he wrote home that he was about to accept 
a flattering offer from a business firm in Brazil. 
Lewis read the letter twice, took the next train 
for the city and spent an hour with his son. ‘You 
are traveling the path I chose for myself,’ he said 
in substance. ‘My three brothers are successful 
professional and business men who were willing 
to spend years preparing for their life work. I 
thought I could follow my own inclination and 
win in the race because I was a Wingate, but my 
inclination was to drift from one thing to another. 
You know the result. Remain here three years 
longer and the chances are you will not regret it.’ 

“Can you imagine a more difficult confession for 
a parent to make? Because he dared not follow in 
his father’s steps, Robert gave up the position and 
won his diploma. To-day he is a member of a well- 
known business firm in the southern part of this 
state. 

“And Philip—I must tell you about Philip! The 
day that he graduated from high school he decided 
that it would be unwise for him to enter college in 
the fall. Knowing that his youngest son had inher- 
ited his slight constitution and fear of the disease 
that had shortened the lives of several Wingates, 
Lewis made his second confession. ‘It has been 
the one regret of my life that I did not finish my 
college course,’ he said to Philip. ‘Among other 
excuses I said that I was not able to stand the 
strain. But, finding no satisfactory employment 
that would keep me out of doors, I went into an 
oflice, and, though I have tried many kinds of work 
since that day, I have always returned to an office 
chair that any intelligent high-school graduate 
could fill. I want you to enter the university this 
fall. If you really are not able to finish the course, 
I will consent at once to your leaving. I have 
sometimes thought you would follow your Uncle 
Donald’s profession. You have his legal mind.’ 

“With only faint hopes of graduating, Philip 
entered college the next fall; but after four years 
of special exercises that the physical director in- 
sisted upon he discovered that he had developed 
a body of which any man might be proud. Last 
month he became the junior partner in the law firm 
that bears his uncle’s name. 

*‘[T wish you could hear those boys talk about 
their father. ‘He saved me from myself,’ is the 
tribute I heard from Philip’s lips. At sixty-five 
Lewis Wingate walks before his friends, head 
erect, shoulders squared, in the light of the suc- 
cess he has helped his sons to win.” 

o 9 
UNDER AN ELEPHANT 

N the early days of his career in the elephant 

country, Frederick Selous had one of the nar- 

rowest escapes of his whole adventurous life. 
He had joined a party on the Hanyani River and 
had found a large herd of elephants, says his biog- 
rapher, who goes on to relate the adventure in the 
great African hunter’s own words: “Having picked 
out a good cow for my fifth victim, I gave her a 
shot behind the shoulder, at which she turned 
from the herd and walked slowly away by herself. 
As I cantered up behind her, she wheeled round 
and stood facing me with her ears spread and her 
head raised. My horse was now so tired that he 
stood well, so I gave her a shot from his back be- 
tween the neck and the shoulder, which I believe 
kept her from charging at that moment. On re- 
ceiving the wound, she backed a few paces, but I 
had just taken out the empty cartridge when I saw 
that she was coming. 

“Digging the spurs into my horse’s ribs, I did my 


best to get him away, but he was so exhausted | 


that he started at a walk, and was just breaking 
into a canter when the elephant was upon us. I 
heard two short, sharp screams above my head, 
and had just time to think that it was all over with 
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BASEBALL 
When May has greened 
the turf, again we know 


The crack of bat on ball, 
so sharp and clear, 


The long, low drive, 


the well-timed throw, 


The dash and daring 
slide, the rousing cheer ! 
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me, when both horse and I were dashed to the 
ground. For a few seconds I was half-stunned by 
the shock. The first thing I became aware of was 
a strong smell of elephant, but at the same instant 
I felt that I was still unhurt and that, although in 
an unpleasant predicament, I had still a chance 
for life. 

“TI was pressed down on the ground in such a 
way that at first I could not extricate my head, 
but finally, by a violent effort, I wrenched myself 
loose and threw my body over sidewise so that I 
rested on my hands. As I did so, I saw the hind 
legs of the elephant standing like two pillars before 
me and at once grasped the situation. She was on 
her knees with her tusks in the ground. She had 
pressed me down with her chest, but luckily I had 
been behind her forelegs. Dragging myself from 
under her, I regained my feet and beat a hasty 
retreat. 

“T retained sufficient presence of mind to run 
slowly and to watch her movements over my shoul- 
der. The moment I had made my escape she got 
up and stood looking for me. She turned first to 
one side and then the other but never quite wheeled 
round. As she turned, I ran obliquely from right 
to left to keep behind her, until at length I gained 
the shelter of a small bush and breathed freely 
once more.” : 

Selous did not escape quite scatheless from the 
encounter, his biographer says; his eye was badly 
bruised, and the skin was scraped off his right 
breast. The horse, too, was badly injured, but he 
recovered after two months. 
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THE FOREST FUND OF ORSA 


F you were told to find the richest parish in the 
I world, you would naturally look for it in one 

of the great and wealthy countries. Strangely 
enough, says Mrs. Frank E. Law in Travel, it is 
hidden in a comparatively small, sparsely popu- 
lated country in the far north. The parish is Orsa, 
in the province of Dalarna (Dalecarlia) in the 
northwest of Sweden. 

As individuals the people are not wealthy, but 
Orsa, as a community, has some large funds that 
can be used only for the common good of its inhab- 
itants, and it has established for itself a practical 
sort of socialism. 

Long ago—probably about fifteen hundred or 
two thousand years— people of Teutonic blood 
settled at Orsa, but before that time a few Finns 
and Laplanders made their homes there in the wil- 
derness, and to this very day there are old people 
in Orsa who cannot understand or speak Swedish. 
Their language is not a dialect of Swedish, but a 
tongue with rules of its own, as is the case in sev- 
eral other parishes in Dalarna. 

As the years passed, the peasants of Orsa learned 
that forests were as valuable as cultivated land, 
perhaps even more so, and they divided the “home” 
forests—that is, the forests near their village—be- 
tween all who possessed cultivated land in such a 
way that he who had the largest area of cultivated 
land got the largest allotment of forest. But far- 
ther away were other forests to which no roads 
led, and in some cases not even paths. For those 
no one had much use, and they remained common 
property. 

Then came the age of lumbering in Sweden. The 
forests were cut down, and all sorts of factories 
for improving and working the wood rose in a 





FOR GENERATIONS THE PEOPLE OF ORSA 
HAVE WORN THE SAME COSTUME 


short time. A few of the peasants sold their forests 
for very small sums, which seemed large to them, 
and spent the money as quickly as they had re- 
ceived it. But most of the men simply waited. 
Larger and larger sums were offered them, but 
still they hesitated. They wanted the money, but 
they loved their forests. Then the buyers said, 
“Sell us your common forests that are so far away 
and of so little use to you.” And they offered very 
much money. But the canny peasants said among 
themselves, ‘If our forests can fetch that much, 
they are probably worth much more.” So they 
waited a little longer. 

The buyers finally raised their offers to many, 
many millions, and at last succeeded in buying 
the forests. The forests had been common prop- 
erty, and the money derived from them of course 





also was common property. The forest fund, as it 
is called, still belongs to everyone who is a resi- 
dent within the borders of Orsa. It is administered 
by a parochial board. 

The first thing that happened in Orsa after it 
became the richest parish in the world was that 
all taxes, both to the state and to the community, 
were paid out of the forest fund. Now every spring 
a big sum of money is divided among the farmers 
to buy seed with. Roads and bridges and railways 
have been built. Splendid schoolhouses have been 
erected all over the parish, and the very best 
teachers are procured. 
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REMARKABLE FEAT OF A JUGGLER 


N my way to India, writes a correspondent 
of the Wide World Magazine, I heard of 
many strange and almost unbelievable tricks 

and feats that the native jugglers were said to 
perform, and I took every opportunity to watch 
jugglers at work. One day I saw a slim young na- 
tive with a gray-bearded assistant who carried a 
couple of large baskets, from the first of which 
he produced a big python, which the young native 
proceeded to charm with his pipe. Then they did 
the basket, mango tree, vanishing ball and many 
other tricks. 

After the ordinary stock tricks had been per- 
formed the juggler said in his broken English, 
“Sahibs give four anna, I show good thing!”’ 

When the four annas had been produced, the 
juggler touk the larger of the two baskets, which 
contained the python, and placed it upon a large 
cloth, the four corners of which he knotted to- 
gether with a strong, thin rope. To the ends of this 
rope were fastened two little hollow leaden cups, 
which the man placed over his eyeballs in such a 
way that a vacuum was created. He then shut his 
eyes firmly so that the lids went outside the cups. 


‘The two sides of the rope were then passed over 


his ears, and, rising up from his former squatting 
position, he lifted the heavy basket containing the 
snake by the grip of his eyelids and the suction on 
his eyeballs alone. 

After he had finished the feat I examined his 
eyes and found that they were terribly bloodshot. 
He seemed to have difficulty in seeing for several 
minutes, and tears streamed down his cheeks. 
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TROPICAL LANDS IN THE ARCTIC 


EVERAL times during the past decade, says 
S the World’s Work, the men of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police have investigated 
what are known as “mastodon finds” in various 
parts of the frozen north. The remains of several 
of the animals have been found so perfectly pre- 
served that the flesh has been fresh enough to eat, 
and in the stomachs of at least two of them there 
have been found the undigested tropical foods 
upon which they fed. 

Supt. A. E. Snyder, commanding the Royal 
Mounted at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, re- 
ported to the commissioner in 1909 that from north 
of the Porcupine River there had come repeated 
rumors of the existence of a wonderful tropical 
region that was still inhabited by mastodons. “The 
Indians,” continued Supt. Snyder, “report having 
seen the gigantic tracks of these animals.” 

Little attention was paid to these stories until 
in November of 1912 Mr. C. J. McIntyre and two 
companions made an amazing discovery north of 
the Porcupine River. They were traveling by dog 
sledge, with the thermometer at forty below zero, 
when to their astonishment the temperature be- 
gan to rise so rapidly that within a space of two 
hours they had thrown off their warm garments 
and the snow was soft underfoot. 

“It seemed,” said McIntyre, “‘as though we were 
suddenly passing from winter into spring.” They 
soon came upon the first of numberless hot springs. 
The snow disappeared entirely, and dense vegeta- 
tion took the place of the stunted bush and timber 
of the plains. Because of necessarily slow travel 
on foot, the explorers were unable to determine 
the extent of the wonderful oasis in the midst of 
arctic desolation, but they found several good- 
sized rivers, flowing with warm water and teeming 
with fish; the country was alive with bear, caribou, 
duck, pheasant, wild geese and other game, and 
they found gold in a number of the creeks. 

McIntyre was to have made a second trip into 
the mysterious country, but the outbreak of the 
war prevented him. Now that the force has been 
increased in numbers, exploration is to be re- 
sumed. For five hundred miles east and west of 
the Porcupine River and from two to three hun- 
dred miles north of it there is a vast unexplored 
region as little known as the planet Mars. 
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REDUCING A RIOT WITH RIDICULE 


HE thousands of Southern negroes who ar- 
rived at one of the Northern training camps 
late in the summer of 1918 found military 
discipline and the restraints of the camp increas- 
ingly distasteful. Many of them never had been ten 
miles from home or worn a pair of shoes before. 
Frosty autumn nights chilled and discouraged 
them. They longed for their own sunny southland, 
where the winter brought hunting by day and 
merrymaking by night. 
One evening an irresponsible white soldier told 
them that the armistice had been signed and that 
the war was over. As they met at mess that night, 





a negro boy with the mind and heart of a child 
sobbed his joy: “The war’s over, and I’se goin’ 
home to my mammy.” 

“T’se goin’, too! I’se goin’, too!” sounded all 
through the mess hall. With no comprehension of 
what mutiny is, they rushed to their quarters, 
rolled up their packs, shouldered their guns and 
started for home. Big Joe knocked down a lieu- 
tenant who tried to stop them. a 

‘Come on, boys, I’se you’ leader!’”’ he cried. 

In defiance of orders to halt, the negroes kept 
on their way. “The war’s done ove’; we’s goin’ 
home!” they shouted. 

The lieutenant at provost headquarters was 
reading the evening paper when the telephone 
buzzed. He took down the receiver: 

“Yes, this is provost office.” 

“There’s a riot among the negroes; they have 
overpowered their officers and are going home.” 

The lieutenant jammed down the receiver, 
bounded out of the door and vaulted into the 
saddle. It looked like a fool’s errand for one officer 
to set out alone to put down a riot of two thousand 
enraged negroes, but the lieutenant knew of a 
force stronger than machine guns. 

The rioters had halted to wait for one more com- 
pany to join them. Big Joe, who felt the dignity of 
his position, turned to face the lieutenant. That 
young man was an excellent officer. His neat uni- 
form was a perfect fit. Every movement he made 
with military precision. 

“Joe,” said the lieutenant, “what does this 
mean? You do not have to drill at night?” 

“Yes, sah, but we’s goin’ home. The wat’s over; 
nothin’ can’t keep us heah no longer.” 

An instant of breathless silence followed. The 
negroes became very quiet. They were prepared 
for force, and they expected the provost marshal 
to attempt to overpower them. They knew that 
they could overpower any force that he could 
bring against them at that hour. Before reinforce- 
ments could arrive they would be clear of the 
camp and on their way home. 

When the provost marshal spoke, they all lis- 
tened. “Joe,” he said, ‘do you call yourself a sol- 
dier prepared to lead other men? Boys, look at 
the way he carries his gun! He doesn’t know how 
to carry his gun, yet he expects to boss you.” 

There was a general craning of necks to see 
how Joe carried his gun. 

“Look at the way he has rolled up his pack! See 
that shoe hanging out of one end! Look at that 
dirty sock sticking out of the other end! The girls 
will all laugh at you coming home from the war 
with such a slouch leader as Joe.”’ 

The men all began to laugh at Joe. Then came 
an order so sharp and sudden that no one thought 
of disobeying it. 

“Take that gun away from him!” ‘ 

They obeyed the next order with equal alacrity: 

“About face! To your quarters!” 

The riot was over. It had been put down by ridi- 
cule, a weapon that few leaders have ever been 
able to withstand. S 
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“ What’s this one called?” 

* No. 119, ‘When evening gilds the sky.’”’ 

* Oh, how charming—what truth!” 

“No, I’ve made a mistake. No. 119, ‘A bowl of 


roses.’” 
“Ah, how delightful—still truer!” 
—Fougasse in London Opinion. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE DOUGHNUT 
Tex National Bakers’ Association, at its re- 











cent annual convention in Chicago, suggested 

making doughnuts without holes. Commenting 
editorially on the proposed innovation, the New 
York Sun says: 

The idea that a doughnut without a hole would 
taste as good is an assumption wholly without 
merit. There is a variety of holeless doughnut, 
named in New England, the place of its origin, the 
“rose” (dialect “riz’’) doughnut, that has no 
hole; but it is a mere ball of dough and bears kin- 
ship only in name to the shortened, succulent 
means of daily grace that was so nobly furnished 
by the Salvation Army to the A. E. F. 

The American doughnut is as definite a tradition 
as the breakfast pie, which has weathered storms 
of scorn and perils of invaders who have never 
heard of it. Both these native American foods, 
rooted in Puritan toughness of digestion and 
painted with the praise of New England bards, 
are too precious for a lot of German bakers in 
Chicago to interfere with. The new doughnut is 
an anomaly. It can never account for itself; it 
cannot be. 
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RUNNING ON ITS REPUTATION 


st Citts'ton is wonderful!” exclaimed young 
Mrs. Torkins. “I never dreamed that any- 
one could run a motor car the way he can!” 

“What has happened?” 

‘‘We took a ride yesterday and went along beau- 
tifully in spite of the fact that he had forgotten 
some of the machinery.” 

“You were running without machinery?” 

“Yes. We had gone at least eleven miles before 
Charley discovered that his engine was missing.” 
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ONE FOR COPERNICUS TO ANSWER 


YOUNG man home from college, says the 
Weekly Telegraph, wished to inspire his 
little sister with awe for his learning. 

Accordingly, he pointed to a star and said, ‘Sis, 
do you see that bright little star? It’s bigger than 
this whole world!” 

“No, it isn’t,’’ said Sis. 

“Yes, it is,” declared the young collegian. 

“Then I wish you’d tell me why it don’t keep 
off the rain?’’ was the triumphant rejoinder. 
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THE ELF IN THE CREAM 


BY JENNIE LAWRENCE PRATT 


a LO, can you whip the cream for the 

F sponge cake?’’? Aunt Florence called. 

Flo was so deep in a fairy story that 

her aunt’s voice seemed to come from far away. 

She closed her book reluctantly and went to 
the kitchen. 

Aunt Florence was busy mixing waffles for 
supper. ‘‘I wonder if you can whip the cream 
for the sponge cake?’’ she said. ‘‘The jar of 
cream and the cream whip are in the pantry 
on the shelf. I’m sure you won’t have any 
trouble. Don’t forget to whip the cream till it’s 
stiff. ’’ 

Much pleased at being trusted with such an 
important task, Flo put on her apron and went 
into the pantry, where she carefully poured 
the thick contents of the jar into the glass 
cream whip and screwed on the top. Then, 
just as she began to turn the handle, she 
remembered her story. 

‘*T know what I’ll do,’’ she said to herself. 
‘*T’ll get my book and read while I work.’’ 

That would be easy, because so long as she 
turned the handle the cream would take care 
of itself. With the book flat on the shelf and 
her chin in her free hand, she was soon far 
away in story land again. All the while she 
was reading she turned the handle faithfully. 
When one arm grew tired she changed the 
cream whip to another shelf and used the other 
arm. 

‘*This is fine,’’ she thought to herself as she 
turned a page. ‘‘I’m killing two birds with 
one stone. ’’ 

The fairy tale grew more and more interest- 
ing. It was the story of a band of elves who 
lived in a well. Some of the elves were wise 
and good, and some were full of mischief. All of 
them were continually doing surprising things. 
Flo kept on turning the handle steadily, but 
all the time she was deep in the doings of the 
remarkable elves. 

After a while she noticed that the handle 
was becoming very hard to turn. Well, Aunt 
Florence wanted the cream stiff; it would be 
mortifying to have it spread all over the cake. 
So she kept on turning; and all the while the 
handle seemed to grow more obstinate. 
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‘*Flo!’’ called her aunt from the kitchen. 
‘*What’s keeping you so long?’’ 

Flo jumped. She shut the book with a bang 
and began to unscrew the top of the jar. No 
doubt by this time the cream was just right. 

But when she looked inside she blinked with 
astonishment. There was no cream at all in 
the jar—nothing but some cloudy water with 
something queer and yellow floating in it. 

Flo rubbed her eyes; she was half inclined 
to believe that one of the mischievous elves of 
the story had played a trick on her. 

‘*Maybe it will be all right after I put in the 
vanilla and sugar,’’ she said. She had turned 
to look for the vanilla bottle when her aunt 
called to her to hurry. 

Flo was in despair. ‘‘O Aunt Florence!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Come here, please, and show me how 
to unwhip this cream and whip it over!’’ 

Aunt Florence came, wondering. She pulled 
up the dasher and looked at the yellow sub- 
stance that clung to it. 

‘*What is that stuff?’’ said Flo. ‘‘And where 
in the world has the cream gone to?’’ 

Aunt Florence shook with laughter. ‘‘It has 
gone into butter,’’ she said. 

**Into butter ?’’ echoed Flo. ‘‘ How can butter 
come from whipped cream? Anyway, the 
supper cake is ruined.’’ Her eyes filled with 
tears of mortification. ‘‘I’ll never try again to 
kill two birds with one stone,’’ she said. 

Aunt Florence glanced at the book and 
understood. Then she peered along the closet 
shelf. 

‘*Cheer up, Flo,’’ she said. ‘‘It isn’t so bad 
after all. I’m partly to blame myself. I forgot 
to warn you that there was a jar of sour cream, 
too, on the shelf. You used that. No wonder 
it made butter! But here’s the sweet cream all 
ready to be whipped !’’ 

Then Flo, too, had to laugh. ‘‘I was about 
to put vanilla into the butter,’’ she said. ‘‘You 
came just in time.’’ 

Aunt Florence dipped the butter out, rinsed 
the jar and poured in the sweet cream. ‘‘Now,’’ 
she said, ‘tit’s ready to be whipped. Go ahead. ’’ 

Flo looked at her gratefully. ‘‘I’ll whip it,’’ 
she promised. ‘‘And if any mischievous little 
old elves come floating round, I[’ll whip them, 


too.”? 
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THE WOODCHOPPER’S TRAIL 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


ITTLE Blue Riding-hood skipped down 
iv the path: toward the forest, swinging 
her basket and humming a song as she 
went. She was called Blue Riding-hood because 
she wore a dark-blue velvet cape with a pointed 
collar that could be used for a hood. The cape 
just matched her eyes and set off her yellow 
curls. At the edge of the great woods she met 
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It looks so blue, and I 


a slender boy with an 
axe over his shoul- 
der. His coat was 
green, and he wore 
stout boots. 

He swept off his 
hat politely. ‘‘Good 
day, Miss Riding- 
hood!’’ he said. 

Blue Riding-hood, 
or Blue, as she was 
called for short, made 
a little curtsy. ‘‘How 
did you know my 
name ?’’ she asked. 

‘*By your blue 
hood, of course, ’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘May I 
ask where you are 
going ?’’ 

Smiling, the little 
girl showed him her 
basket. Inside there 
were a sandwich, an 
apple and a slice of 
chocolate cake. 

‘*T am going into 
the woods to get wild 
flowers,’’ she said. 
‘*When I have gone 
on a little farther I 
shall eat my lunch, 
and afterwards I 
shall fill my basket 
with flowers. A pic- 
nic all to myself !’’ 

The boy laughed, 
but he looked trou- 
bled. ‘‘I shouldn’t go 
into that forest if I 
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were you,’” he said. 
‘*There are plenty of 
flowers outside. ’’ 

Little Blue tossed her head. ‘‘ But it is forest 
flowers that I want,’’ she replied. 

‘*Wait here, and I’ll go and get you some,”’ 
said the boy. 

But the little girl was willful. ‘‘I think you 
are a very strange person, ’’ she said, ‘‘to want 
to break up my plans.’’ Then she pulled her 
blue-velvet hood over her head. ‘‘ Good - by, 
boy!’’ she cried with a wave of the hand and 
vanished into the forest. 

She had not gone far before she saw that a 
woodman had been working in the forest not 
long before. Fresh chips lay on the ground, 
and for some distance the bushes and thick 
undergrowth had been cleared away. She fol- 
lowed the cleared path, singing to herself and 
picking bright flowers as she went. Once when 
she stopped singing for a moment she heard 
the ring of an axe not far away. 

‘The woodman is still at work,’’ she said to 
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“I SHOULDN'T GO INTO THAT FOREST IF I WERE YOU" 


herself. ‘‘When I come up with him presently 
I will ask him to have some of my lunch.’’ 

But the thought of her lunch was so tempt- 
ing that she decided to stop then and there 
and open her basket. 

It was very comfortable un the mossy stone. 
There was a convenient tree to lean against, 
and the sound of the axe came pleasantly to 
her ears; she soon dropped asleep. When she 
waked she knew that her nap had been a long 
one, for the sun was in another part of the sky 
and the axe sounded very far away. 

‘*T must hurry and fill my basket,’’ said 
little Blue. 

On and on she went. Every time she made 
up her mind to turn round and go home a 
new flower tempted her farther. Though the 
forest itself was tangled and thick, she had 
no trouble, for all the way she followed the 
woodchopper’s trail. 

At length, when her basket was overflowing 
with flowers, little Blue said to herself, ‘‘I’ll 
pick that big red one over there, and then 
I’ll go straight home. ’’ 

But when she looked up from the flower, 
there, to her astonishment was her father’s 
house in the distance. And a little way off, with 
his axe over his shoulder, stood the boy she 
had seen that morning. 

Little Blue set down her basket and rubbed 
her eyes. 

‘*How can you be here?’’ she said. 

The boy did not laugh at her; he looked 
very polite as he explained. She had not 
gone so very far into the woods, after all, he 
said, for the cleared path ran near the edge 
and led by a short cut to the field near her 
home. 

**So here you are,’” finished the boy. 

**But what became of the woodchopper?’’ 
asked Blue Riding-hood. ‘‘I heard him ahead 
of me all the way.’”’ 

Then the boy in green laughed. ‘‘I will tell 
you the truth,’’ he said. ‘‘I am the wood- 
chopper. When you ran into the forest I knew 
you would follow the open space as long as 
you could, and so I ran in, too, and began to 
make a path ahead of you.’’ 

‘*But I didn’t turn round once,’’ the little 
girl said. ‘‘How could I walk straight ahead 
and still come home?’’ 

‘*You didn’t go in a straight line,’’ said the 
boy. ‘‘I took good care that the path should 
curve, you see.’’ 

Then Blue understood. But somehow she 
did not feel angry any more. She smiled at 
the boy. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she said. 

The boy swept off his hat again. 

‘*Don’t go into the forest any more by your- 
self,’’ he warned her. ‘‘Have you never heard 
about your distant cousin, little Red? But 
there is your brother,’’ he added. ‘‘So you 
are safe. Good-by.’’ And with that he was 
gone. 

Blue Riding-hood told her brother the whole 
story. ‘‘Who was that boy, I wonder?’’ she 
said, at the end. 

‘*If his clothes were green and he had one 
feather in his hat, it was Jack,’’ her brother 
answered. 

‘*Jack who?’’ the little girl asked. 

‘* Jack Beanstalk, child. A fine, stout-hearted 
fellow, too.’? 

Little Blue looked thoughtful. She remem- 
bered, now, about little Red Riding-hood, and 
she knew what the boy had done for her. 

‘*A very fine boy, I think,’’ she said. 
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FIGHTING JOE BRAWN 


NE winter word was 
passed along to all 
the towns on the northern 


division of the Y. Z. Railway that in 
the spring an agent would be sent out to 


portunity, and no man cut out more than 
did Joseph Brawn of Black, known among 
his neighbors as the ‘‘ strongest man in 
the state.’’ 


In April news came to Black that the Rd 


agent was already at work; and before 
many days had passed rumor added to 
this that the man was dealing crookedly. It 
was said that he culled freely, and then shipped 
the culls. In other words, the ties he rejected 
as being unfit he afterwards shipped, and 
money for them never reached the farmers 
but stopped at his own pocket. 

‘*Old man Jones at Trenton kicked at it,’’ 
said Abe Hedges, who brought the news, ‘‘and 
the bully hurt him so bad he is laid up.’’ 

**Ts he an extra big man?’’ asked a logger. 

‘*The trainmen were telling that he is the 
biggest man in the state. He’s six feet six, or 
over.’ 

For a moment the little group in front of the 
post office were silent. At last Hiram Smith 
said, with a good deal of confidence in his tone, 
‘*Well, boys, you don’t need to worry a par- 
ticle; he’ll behave himself when he comes to 
Black. Just wait till Joe Brawn has hauled a 
load or two of his ties into town. 

‘*You see, boys, it’s like this,’’ Smith went 
on. ‘*Brawn can split knots the like of us 
ean’t touch. I was looking over Joe’s pile the 
other day, and if there ain’t a good number 
of culls in it then I’m greatly mistaken. Joe 
won’t care how many the fellow tells him to 
throw out; but if he tries to steal them while 
Joe is away for more, then look out.’’ 

After talking it over further the tie cutters 
agreed not to tell Brawn about the bully, so 
that if any meanness were attempted he would 
be all the more aroused on account of its unex- 
pectedness. Thus the matter rested. Joe Brawn 
knew nothing of the bully, and the bully went 
on perpetrating his thefts. 

At last the tie buyer reached Black. The 
men were on the watch, so that when Brawn 
brought his second load to town they were 
there to see ‘‘the fun.’’ As Smith had pre- 
dicted, Joe’s first load contained a number of 
culls; no self-respecting engine would care to 
risk itself on some of his gnarled and knotty 
specimens. 

‘*All right, mister,’’ Joe replied cheerfully, 
when ordered to throw out a stick as unfit. 
‘* Anything you don’t want, say so; we can 
use them here.’’ Often the bully would make 
some impudent or offensive remark. Brawn 
was so simple in manner and so kindly in 
heart that if anything he seemed a little too 
anxious to agree with what others said—a little 
too anxious to please. On this account strangers 
were likely to regard him as soft and then 
presume to take some unfair advantage of 
him. 

When Joe returned with his second load he 
was surprised to find so many men in town. 
‘*Was there something going on and he had 
forgotten to tell Mary about it? No, all the 
boys were in lumberman’s rig. Well, he’d de- 
liver his load and then inquire; it might be 
something that would interest Mary to-night 
at the supper table. ’’ 

A few ties had been thrown off when the 
agent called, ‘‘ Another cull!’’ Joe turned about 
to throw it where he had cast the others, but 
—they were gone! 

‘*Say, mister, who took my ties?’’ inquired 
he. 

‘* None of your business! ’’ 
reply, with an oath. 

‘*Well, I guess it is!’’ answered Joe. 

Just then an acquaintance whispered to him 
that he had seen the buyer ship them after Joe 
had left. Joe always spoke fast, and now that 
the mercury in his veins had commenced to 
rise he spoke more rapidly than-ever. 

‘*T.ook here, mister; you’re welcome to cull 
this whole load if you like; that’s your busi- 
ness. But you take no culls from my pile unless 
you pay for them; that’s my business !’’ 

At that, the bully without more ado made 
toward Joe, his fists clenched already to de- 
molish him with one or two well - delivered 
blows. 

**Don’t strike me, don’t strike me!’’ were 
Joe’s hurried words as he backed nimbly away. 

The deluded bully, thinking he was dealing 
with a coward, and expecting an easy victory, 
went more heartily into his task and aimed a 
savage blow at Joe’s head. The head was not 
there, however, to receive it; instead—as Ar- 
temus Ward would express it—the ‘‘ground 
flew up and hit him a tremenjus blow on the 
back of his head. ’’ 

At what seemed to the buyer as the same 
second of time each wrist was held in a vise- 
like grip and he was pinioned helpless on the 
ground. 

‘*Don’t strike me!’’ he pleaded. ‘‘I’ve been 
sick, and it’s left me weak. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Joe, ‘‘and if you ain’t careful 


was the rude | 






purchase hemlock ties. At once the settlers | 4 
commenced to avail themselves of the op- 


you’ll be a lot sicker than 
you have ever been yet.’’ 
What amused the crowd most 
was Brawn’s childlike astonishment that 
the man should be so foolhardy as deliber- 
ately to seek trouble with a man of his 
strength. 

‘*Why — why — why — man,’’ said he, 
‘whatever possessed you? What were you 
thinking about to strike at a man like 
me?’’ 

The culls were all paid for, and there 


‘y were few more culls made in Black. Once 








or twice it happened that when a doubtful 
tie was submitted and the buyer was too ready 
to throw it out, the farmer quietly replied: 

‘*Oh, that’s not so bad! The railroad can 
use that. Let’s lay it on one side, and when 
my friend Brawn comes in just ask his opin- 
ion.”’ 

The tie would pass without further words. 

Brawn was a public benefactor without 
knowing it. The able manner in which he 
had handled the cowardly buyer had a far- 
reaching effect that was both amusing and 
useful, as was soon proved. The remaining 
villages to the north all reaped good results 
financially. When the bully had placed, as he 
thought, a safe distance between himself and 
the hated man who was too powerful for him, 
he again commenced to steal. His first victim 
proved equal to the occasion and set an ex- 
ample that was successfully followed in other 
places. 

‘‘Say, do you know my brother-in-law down 
at Black?’’ asked the farmer. ‘‘Well, I ain’t 
strong enough to lick you, but he is; he said 
he’d come up if I needed him. ”’ 
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LIVING HIGH WHILE IT LASTED 


UR consul general at Moscow, foreseeing 
QO the food shortage during the Bolshevik 

insurrection and not wanting to deplete 
the scanty Russian supply, had arranged for 
a food shipment from America. Although 
I was not a member of his staff, says Mr. 
Arthur Bullard, who deseribes his experience 
in Harper’s Magazine, my work was so closely 
associated with the consulate that I was al- 
lowed to share in its good fortune. There was 
a large stock of real flour, preserved butter, 
bacon, corned beef, condensed milk, and, best 
of all, sugar and wonderfully sweet canned 
fruit. Properly husbanded, the supply would 
have run me comfortably all through the 
winter. 

But I was not keeping house; I was living 
with a delightful family named Alexeev, as 
charming people as I had ever met. He was 
an architect, and his wife was the leading 
soprano in the municipal opera. The arrival 
of my food allotment caused great excitement. 
That night we had a wonderful dinner. There 
was an immense loaf of white bread and a 
great cake. They contributed a fowl, so that 
we had chicken pie, and for dessert we each 
consumed a can of California apricots. 

About eleven I was called from my room for 
the usual evening ceremony in front of the 
samovar. The dining room was crowded. I 
suspect that Mme. Alexeev had spent the time 
since dinner at the telephone, boasting to her 
friends of the wonderful prosperity that had 
befallen her larder. They had all come to see 
—or rather to taste. Till one in the morning I 
was kept busy opening fruit cans. 

The next day I had to go to Petrograd and 
was gone two weeks. When I came back there 
was nothing left of my winter’s provisions. 
Mme. Alexeev had not been able to resist the 
pride that comes from giving good dinners. 

There was only one unit remaining of the 
large assortment—a cardboard box of shredded 
codfish. She had not known how to cook that. 
At first they had tried to eat it raw but had 
found it too salty. I translated for her the 
receipt printed on the cover. But codfish balls 
require potatoes, and there were none to be 
had that month in Moscow. The only available 
vegetable was cabbage. She thought that the 
cook might make something out of cabbage and 
codfish. I was skeptical, and, although she tried 
several times, my skepticism was justified. 
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A NATIVE FLASH LIGHT 


HE native’s view of the English oecupa- 

tion in Egypt seldom gets into print; in 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s recent book, Gordon 
at Khartum, there is a refreshing if somewhat 
irreverent exception that, however, dates back 
to the days before the great English soldier’s 
fate was sealed by the delay of the relief ex- 
pedition at Metemme. 

Gordon approached all mundane matters 
from the point of view of an old Hebrew 
prophet, going to the Scriptures to find all 
necessary direction both for his temporal and 
for his eternal needs. This profound mysticism 
had another side, according to Nubar, the 
native critic referred to above. 

‘* 'Yes,’’ said Nubar, ‘‘ Gen. Gordon reads 
the Bible all the morning—and then he gets 
up and hangs a man.’’ 





























Paint— to walk on 


OU needn’t be afraid to walk on Acme 

Quality Granite Floor Paint. It’s made to 
walk on. Besides every step you take on it 
Saves your money. 


Unprotected floors soon become a liability. 
Subject to penetrating moisture and grinding 
dirt the boards become warped and splintered 
—unsightly harbors for dust and dirt. ; 


Give your floors a protecting coat of Acme 
Quality Granite Floor Paint. It will stand be- 
tween you and loss from damaged floors. Your 
floors will look better. They’ll be better. Save 
the surface and you save all. 


There’s not a surface to be saved but that 
there’s an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, 
Enamel or Finish to do the job. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what 
should be used for each surface, get our two 
booklets, “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and 
“Home Decorating.” Ask your dealer or 
write us. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES. 





Acme White Lead and Color Works 





Dept. F Detroit, Michigan 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt Lake City 

Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many “touching-up’’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN DUCK 


Ger= Oy Harriette Wilbur <R 


I noticed a duck that was new to me. 

It was not a mallard, although it had 
a broad band of green flecked with iridescent 
black through each eye and back over the nape ; 
it was not a gadwall, although it had cheeks 
and neck of finely mizzled buff and black; it 
was not a teal, although it had a green and 
black ‘‘mirror’’ on both wings; it was not a 
bluebill, although its bill and feet had a de- 
cidedly bluish tinge. I could not name it; so 
I went in and asked the taxidermist, whom I 
knew to be also an enthusiastic bird lover and 
duck hunter, what it was. 

‘That is the male American widgeon, com- 
monly called the baldpate,’’ he replied. 

‘¢T see. That white crown does give him 
a bald appearance. But who ‘snatched him 
bald’? His mate?’’ 

‘‘There she is beside him, and she is as bald 
as he is, only she doesn’t have the green bands 
at the sides of her head to advertise the bald- 
ness, as he has. No, if I were to suspect any 
bird of ‘snatching him bald,’ I should say that 
it would be the canvasback or the redhead. ’’ 

‘‘Why, are they enemies of baldpate?’’ 

‘‘They should be, if they were good for any- 
thing at standing up for their rights. Both the 
canvasbacks and the redheads have a good deal 
of fire in their head plumage, but they are far 
from being peppery in temper. They don’t 
seem to have enough spunk to defend them- 
selves, even, against the baldpates. Perhaps 
they think there is no use in crying over lost 
food, or fighting for it, and so they don’t usu- 
ally give chase when they are robbed. ’’ 

‘*What do the baldpates do to trouble them ?’’ 

‘*})o you know the wild celery? Tape grass, 
or eelgrass, some call it?’’ 

‘* Vallisneria, too. I have seen shovelers 
feeding on it at Devil’s Lake. I nibbled a stem 
I found at the edge of the water, and it is really 
good—crisp and sweet and a trifle salty, and 
no doubt delicious toa duck. At any rate, those 
shovelers just gobbled it down.’’ 

‘*All ducks like it, and wherever it grows 
one always finds good fall shooting; but there 
is a knack about getting the grass. It grows, 
you see, from a sweet, white, radish-like root 
in the bottom of the lake, and is safely an- 
chored out of the reach of many kinds of ducks. 
But the canvasbacks and the redheads are good 
deep divers. They go down headfirst, to the 
bottom of the water, and pull up a wild celery 
plant, root and all. 
Then they come to the 
top to eat the root. That 
is their choice of the 
plant, and if it is plen- 
tiful, that is all they 
will eat of it; the stems 
they will leave floating 
about for the shovelers 
and such other ducks 
as are not good divers 
to eat, while they go 
back for another root. 
I’ve seen it floating 
like windrows of hay 
in the water, banked up 
by the waves and un- 
dercurrent. 

“‘But the baldpate, 
the rascal, will not 
wait. He likes the 
white roots, too, and 
he wants them fresh. 
However, he prefers to PAS 
have other ducks do 737 
his diving for him, as 
he is really a surface 
duck and not a good 
deep-water feeder, like 
the canvasback, the redhead and other sea 
ducks. So what does baldpate do but simply 
travel along with those two good divers, and 
play highwayman for his food! Perhaps that’s 
why he wears the dark mask over his eyes.’’ 

‘*No doubt,’’ I said, laughing. ‘‘But how 
can he obtain the food, if the canvasback gets 
it first?’’ 

‘*Because the canvasback comes to the top 
to eat, always. I’ve seen one come up with a 
mouthful of eelgrass, and his head would no 
sooner show above the water than a baldpate 
would snatch the grass right out of his bill 
and niake off with it. Or, if baldpate doesn’t 
get there until canvasback has dropped the 
mouthful on the water, to nip out the root, 
canvasback will hear a whistle of wings over 
his head and the food will be snatched from 
under his very nose. I’ve seen a flock of bald- 
pates worry a flock of canvasbacks and redheads 
all day; and madame is as bad as monsieur, 
even if she doesn’t trouble to hide herself be- 
hind a mask. Round and round they’ll fly, 
their wings whistling as though they were try- 
ing to scare their poor slaves with the noise. 

‘Once in a while I have seen several ean- 
vasbacks and redheads band together and chase 
off the robbers. But the baldpates will not 
Stay away, and soon sneak back and go to 


Or day, passing a taxidermist’s window, 








“ PERHAPS THAT'S WHY HE WEARS THE 
DARK MASK OVER HIS EYES” 








plundering again. So they keep it up, all day 
long, in a constant squabble over the eelery.’’ 

My old friend stopped a moment, and then 
laughed to himself. 

‘*T remember, one day, watching a flock of 
widgeons that had been robbing some redheads 
stealing their plunder almost as fast as they 
could bring it up. When they were not robbing, 
they were making themselves a general nui- 
sance—whistling in circles in the air, standing 
up on the water and flapping their wings, half 
running and half flying along over it, and gen- 
erally ‘cutting up.’ 


‘*Well, all at once I noticed a terrible hub- |_ 


bub among the baldpates. Those that were in 
the water squawked and sputtered, and dis- 
appeared headfirst. Those that were wheeling 
about in the air dropped straight down at once 
and went out of sight without stopping for 
breath. But a few that had been flying high, 
apparently just for the fun of hearing the wind 
whistle in their wings, couldn’t get out of the 
way quick enough when a duck hawk bolted 
in among them like a cannon ball. He caught 
one, too, and swooped off with it in his claws. 

‘*A baldpate is good eating when he gets 
plenty of wild celery ; so we hunters profit by 
his thievery, after all.’’ 
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ALMOST FOUND OUT 


VERY reader who recalls episodes of his 
youthful conceit will appreciate the quiet 
humor of this story of boyish vanity and 

its narrow escape from the traditional fall of 
pride that Sir Rabindranath Tagore tells in 
My Reminiscences: 

The achievement that appealed most to my 
mother, he says, was that, while the rest of 
the inmates of the inner apartments had to be 
content with Krittivasa’s Bengali rendering 
of the Ramayana, I -had been reading with 
my father the original of Maharshi Valmiki 
himself, Sanskrit metre and all. ‘‘Read me 
some of that Ramayana, do!’’ she said, over- 
joyed at this news that I had given her. 

Alas! my reading of Valmiki had been lim- 
ited to the short extract from his Ramayana 
given in my Sanskrit reader, and even that I 
had not fully mastered. Moreover, on looking 
over it now, I found that my memory had 
played me false and much of what I thought 
I knew had become hazy. But I lacked the 
courage to plead ‘‘I 
have forgotten’’ to the 
eager mother awaiting 
the display of her son’s 
marvelous talents; so 
that, in the reading I 
gave, a large diver- 
gence occurred between 
Valmiki’s intention 
and my explanation. 
That tender - hearted 
sage, from his seat in 
heaven, must have for- 
given the temerity of 
the boy seeking the 
glory of his mother’s 
approbation, but not 
so Madhusudan, the 
taker-down of Pride. 

My mother, unable to 
contain her feelings at 
=A my extraordinary ex- 
ploit, wanted all to 
share her admiration. 
‘*You must read this 
to Dwijendra”’ (my eld- 
est brother), she said. 

I put forth all the 
excuses I could think 
of, but my mother would have none of them. 
She sent for my brother and greeted him with, 
‘Just hear Rabi read Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
how splendidly he does it!’? 

It had to be done! But Madhusudan relented 
and let me off with just a taste of his pride- 
reducing power. My brother must have been 
called away from some literary work of his 
own. He showed no anxiety to hear me render 
the Sanskrit into Bengali, and as soon as I 
had read out a few verses he simply remarked, 
‘**Very good,’’ and walked away. 
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GENTLY SARCASTIC 


T half past eleven Mr. Stone retired. In a 

A few minutes the telephone rang, and he 

hurried downstairs to find that there 

was no one on the line. He had just snuggled 

into his warm bed when the telephone rang 
again, and he answered it a second time. 

It proved to be a man who wished to interest 
him in a new automobile. When the conversa- 
tion was ended, the caller said, ‘‘I hope I have 
not inconvenienced you ?’’ 

‘‘Not at all,’’ said Mr. Stone. ‘‘I was sitting 
right in front of the telephone thinking that 
some one might call me up.’’ 





Nation’s dietary. 


emergency. 


Uneepa Biscuir—the 
world’s best soda cracker. 
N. B.C. Granam CRACKERS 
— Light, wholesome, ap- 
petizing, food for strength. 
N.B.C. Butter THIN 
Biscurr—Round, thin, ten- 
der, with the flavor of rich 
creamery butter. 


. Fic Newrons—A_ unique 

— combination of gold- 

ao en brown cake and 
~ luscious fig jam. 


Zu Zu GINGER 
Snaps—Spicy and 





Your Table 
of Plenty 


UPREME goodness has won for 
National Biscuit Company products 

the leading place they occupy in the 
With their goodness 
must also be considered their great variety, 
there being an N. B. 
occasion, from breakfast to supper, from 
first course to last, from informal meal to 
social function. To have a supply always 
in the house is to be ready for any table 
Stock your pantry with: 






















C. product for every 


snappy. The children love 
them. 


SociaL Tea Biscurr — Fa- 
mous with afternoon tea, or 
with lemonade, grape fruit 
or fruit punch. 


Premium Sopa Crackers— 
Mealy, mildly salt. Fine for 
cheese and jelly sandwiches. 
Lorna Doonse—The mod- 
ern shortbread—mealy and 
crumbly—not over-rich. 

Nasisco Sucar Warers—. 


The last word in dessert 
wafers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Yes, you can 
now have your 
own moving pic- 
tures—real mov- 
ing pictures. 


All the places 
you have wanted 
to visit, all the 
scenes you have 
wanted to see, the 
spots where you 
have the most 
fun—you can see 
and visit them all, 
ride as far as you 
like, stay as long 
as you wish, with- 
out expense—if 
you own an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. 


7 IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Just hop into the 
saddle and whiz 
away. Gee, what fun 
you can have ! 


And your bicycle 
will last for years 
without repairs, be- 
cause Iver Johnson 
Juvenile Bicycles em- 
body Iver Johnson 
adult construction 
throughout. Seamless 
steel tubing ; perfect 
2-point bearings; 
drop- forged parts; 
one-piece hubs; su- 
perb enamel and 
nickel finish, and the 
best equipment make 
Iver Johnson the 
King of Bicycles— 
unbeatable for good 
looks, easy riding, 
speed, strength and 
durability. 


Iver Johnson 
Bicycles 
are world-famed for 
easy riding, strength 
and durability. 


Models and prices 
to suit everyone. 


Write today for Free 
Bicycle Catalog “B’’ 


IVER JOHNSON’S 


ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
340 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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CORN-CHOWDER PICKLE 
2 cans of corn 3 onions 
1 bunch of celery 3 red peppers 
2 quarts of cider 34 eupful of flour 





vinegar 2 tablespoonfuls of 
144 pounds of brown mustard 
sugar 1 tablespoonful of 


1 tablespoonful of salt turmeric powder 


Drain the corn and remove the strands of silk ; 
then take the seeds from the peppers. Add the 
onions and the celery to the ag chop all 
three fine and add the vinegar. Place the mixture 
on the stove and cook it for half an hour after it 
has begun to boil. Make a paste by adding cold 
water to the sugar, the mustard, the salt, the 
turmeric = and the flour. hen the other 
ingredients have cooked for twenty-five minutes 
stir in the paste. Pour the pickle into jars, an 
seal the jars while the mixture is hot. The pickle 
can be made with green corn as well. Use one 
dozen ears of corn, and use the other ingredients 
in the proportions given. 


MALFOOF MUSHY, OR STUFFED CABBAGE 


1 cabbage rice pepper 
mutton mint tomatoes 
fat salt garlic 
water lemon or pomegranate juice 


Separate the cabbage leaves, drop them into 
boiling water and cook them until they are soft; 
then set them aside. Mince the mutton and the 
fat very fine, wash the rice, and add it to the fat 
and the mutton, allowing one pound of rice to 
three pounds of meat; add salt and pepper. Slice 
the tomatoes and spread them in a thin layer in 
a saucepan. Then place three thimblefuls of the 
mixture of mutton and rice upon each cabbage 
leaf. Roll up the leaves and place them on the 
layer of tomatoes. Add enough water almost to 
cover the cabbage leaves and cook the dish well. 
A few minutes before you remove the pan, season 
the cabbage with the garlic, the mint, the salt and 
the lemon or pomegranate juice. 

In Syria curdled milk is generally served with 
the dish. ; 

CARROT MARMALADE 


114 pounds of carrots 6 cupfuls of sugar 

2 lemons 2 oranges 

1 cupful of grated water 

pineapple 

Grate the carrots fine, cook them in water until 
they are soft, and drain them. Cut the lemons and 
the oranges into thin slices, and cut the slices 
into quarters. Cook the quarters in water until 
they are soft; then cut them into small pieces. 
Boil the sugar to a thin syrup and add the syrup 
to the lemons, the oranges and the carrots. Then 
add the grated pineapple, and boil the mixture to 
the consistency of marmalade: That amount fills 
six half-pint jars. 


DATE CAKE 
1 cupful of dates vanilla 
1 cupful of walnuts 4 eggs 
1 cupful of powdered sugar cream 


2 tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Chop the walnuts and the dates, beat the yolk 
of the eggs and roll the bread crumbs fine. Add 
the sugar to the nuts, the dates and the eggs; then 
add the bread crumbs and the baking yy 
Beat the white of the eggs well, and add it to the 
other ingredients. Flavor the mixture with vanilla, 
pour it into two pie plates, and bake it in a mod- 
erate oven for twenty minutes. Then whip the 
crean? and spread it between the two layers of 
cake and upon the surface of the cake. ‘ 


MOCK VENISON 
1 jar of red currant jelly cold cooked lamb 


Heat the jelly in a frying pan, add as much lamb 
as you will need, and cook the meat until it is red 
and thoroughly saturated with the jelly. Serve the 
dish at once; it will taste like fresh venison. Mock 
venison is an excellent dish for Sunday supper 
when a roast of lamb has been served for the 
midday meal. 


NORMANDY OMELET 


4 or 5 apples salt 
butter 4 eggs 
powdered sugar 


Pare the apples, core them and slice them. Fry 
them in butter until they are done; then remove 
them from the frying pan. Beat the four eggs to- 
gether, season them with salt, and place half the 
mixture in the same pan in which you cooked the 
~ yy Add the sliced geome then add the rest 
of the egg. Cook the dish as you would cook an 
ordinary omelet. Before serving it, sprinkle pow- 
dered sugar on the top. This omelet is a favorite 
dish in parts of France. 


STRAWBERRY MERINGUE 

1 quart of strawberries white of 4 eggs 

144 cupfuls of powdered 14 teaspoonful of 

sugar vanilla 

2 tablespoontuls of chopped almonds or walnuts 

Hull the strawberries, wash them and place 
them in a deep baking dish; then sprinkle one 
quarter cupful of powdered sugar upon them. To 
make the meringue, bog the white of the eggs 
very stiff and slowly stir in the remaining sugar; 
then add the vanilla. Spread the meringue upon 
the berries and sprinkle the nut meats on the top. 
Bake the dish for half an hour in a very slow oven. 


CHICKEN WITH CHEESE AND MACARONI 


1 chicken 1 blade of mace 
1 pint of stock 14 pound of macaroni 


1 shallot water 

1 tablespoonful of 1 tablespoonful of butter 
flour yolk of 2 eggs 

salt pepper 


5 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 


Skin and ps the chicken and place it in a 
saucepan with the stock, the shallot and the mace. 
Let it simmer until it is tender. Break the maca- 
roni into small pieces, boil it until it is well cooked 
and strain it; then add three tablespoonfuls of 
the cheese and season the mixture with salt and 
pepper. Place the chicken in a hot dish and ar- 
range the cheese and the macaroni round it. Then 
melt the butter, rub the flour into it, add the liquid 
from the chicken and boil the ingredients together. 
Add the yolk of the eggs and the remaining two 
tablespoonfuls of cheese, pour the sauce over the 
chicken and garnish the dish with parsley. In 
Italy chicken is often served in this way. 











The shoes that make the 


other fellows w-w-whistle 


HE sportiest shoes they ever saw. Heavy white 

canvas with brown leather ankle patches. Re- 
inforcements and rubber toe caps to match, and 
the thickest, solidest kind of rubber soles. 


The other fellows will crowd around you the first 
day you wear these Keds. They will all want to 
get a pair just like them. 


You know just the kind of shoes you need for 
sports and games and everyday wear. You can tell 
as soon as you see these Keds that they won’t wear 
out. You will appreciate the loose lining and the 
fibre inner-sole that makes them so cool in hot 
weather. They are light on the feet and light also 
on father’s purse. 


You can get them in brown canvas or white, with 
suction soles for indoor use, or with smooth soles 
or corrugated soles for outdoor wear. 


This is only one of the many Keds for boys. 
There are many other models, and also various 
models for men, women and for children. Keds 
are made only by the United States Rubber Com- 
_pany. Their careful craftsmanship is recognized 
all over the world. 


All the boys in town will wear Keds this year. 
Be the first to start the style. Be sure to ask for them 
by name and look for the name Keds on the sole. 





The pump below is the ideal sum- 
mer shoe for children of all ages. 










Wide nature last — soles of long- 
Suitable for 
dress up and for play 


. 


wearing rubber. 

















are practical for boys and girls all 
summer long 


il 














Keds 


United States Rubber Company 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A MONOCLE 


Ts E English do not appear to find a monocle 
ridiculous; but it is absurd in American eyes 
and has been employed in caricature and 
comedy from the days of Lord Dundreary down 
to accentuate the absurdities of the “ silly-ass” 
type of Englishman. That the French are inclined 
to view the matter as we do is indicated by a war- 
time anecdote related by Gunner Depew in the 
reminiscences that bear that title. It happened at 
Gallipoli, he says. A British officer, monocle in 
eye, was crossing a road when a young French 
officer came up. The monocle seemed to fascinate 
him, for he indulged in a long stare before salut- 
ing. 

After the Englishman had passed him, the 
Frenchman took a large French penny out of his 
pocket, screwed it into his eye and turned toward 
us. ... That was not the right thing to do, es- 
pecially before enlisted men; so our officers did 
not laugh, but the men did. 

The officer with the monocle heard their hilari- 
ous outburst, turned, and saw the young French- 
man, who stiffened where he stood, evidently 
realizing his fault and expecting trouble, but keep- 
ing the burlesque penny still in his eye, lest he 
should be supposed to try and shirk the conse- 
quences of his ill-advised jest. The onlookers, as 
the Englishman strode swiftly toward him, were 
in doubt whether there would be a fight or the 
jester’s hame would be ascertained and he would 
be reported to his superiors for punishment. But 
the Englishman halted a few paces from the as- 
tonished Frenchman. 

Without saying a word, he took the monocle out 
of his right eye, twiddled it three or four feet in the 
air, and caught it cleverly in the other eye as it 
came down. 


“Do that, you blighter!”’ he said, and faced f 


about and was on his way down the road. 

This trick was also aspired to by a companion of 
Gunner Depew, an oiler on the Georgie named 
Mallen. He wore glasses, but for both eyes; and 
they were exceedingly thick and powerful; with- 
out them he was virtually blind. During the shell- 
ing of the Georgie by the Moewe, in going down a 
ladder in a hurry the man above Mallen acciden- 
tally kicked him in the face and broke one of the 
lenses. Later, a prisoner on the raider, he bumped 
into a sentry on his blind side and was brutally 
mauled in consequence, his comrades being held | 
back at the point of a pistol from interfering in | 
his behalf. | 

When we picked Mallen up, he had lost his | 
broken glasses and was as blind as a bat, but as 
tough as ever. In a minute or two one of the men | 
came up with the lens. Part of the gold band that 
fitted over the nose was still on it; so we broke 
this off and rubbed it until the edge was smooth as 
the gold rim; and to cheer Mallen up a bit I told 
him about the officer who had twiddled his mon- 
ocle in the air and caught it in the other eye. 
Mallen said he would learn to do that if it took 
him a hundred years. He started to practice right 
away. Anyone else would have held on to the lens 
and not monkeyed with it, but not Mallen. He was 
throwing the glass into the air all the time and 
trying to catch it in his eye, when it was all he 
could do to hold it there like a monocle at all. I 
have seen him twiddle it and let it drop a dozen 
times, and yet it never broke. 

Neither was it ever permanently lost, although 
frequently missing.Transferred from the Moewe to 
the captured Yarrowdale, to act as stoker, Mallen 
lost it again off a ladder and once down the stoke- 
hole. That time even Mallen gave it up; but one of 
the other stokers found it in his scoop just as he 
was about to swing the scoopful of coal into the 
fire door. There it was, still unbroken. 

It remained with its owner throughout the 
wretched voyage and the ensuing miseries of life 
in a German prison camp; and it happened at the 
very beginning of his imprisonment that the Ger- 
man jailers were puzzled and enraged by laughter 
that they could not understand, among prisoners 
whom they expected to show dejection and dis- | 
couragement, as they stood drawn up, chilled, half- 
Starved, subject to the insults of the spectators 
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ing there in- his underwear and one sock and a 
monocle, that they began laughing. One fellow 
snickered and then another, and pretty soon the | 
whole of us were roaring. You would have thought | 
we were at a burlesque show. The Germans did | 
not know what to make of it. 


oe 


THE BOOK OF GOSPELS OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF REIMS 
[Eirias treasures of all kinds were lost 





during the late war, particularly in Belgium | 
and northern Franee. Many libraries were | 

deliberately burned; others were damaged by the 
terrible destruction of modern gunfire, and many | 
rarities were stolen. But conspicuous among them | 
Was the famous Book of Gospels, not only the 
#reatest treasure of the Cathedral of Reims but 
an object of veneration to the French people and 
the Slav race as well, which vanished with the 
German army after the battle of the Marne. 

Princess Anna of Russia, the Slav consort of 
Henry I, brought it into France in the eleventh 
century, and thereafter every ruler of France used 
it at Reims when he made his vow to safeguard 
the rights and privileges of the Roman Catholic 
Church. King Charles X, the last French king 
crowned at Reims, kissed the sacred volume in 
Sealing his coronation oath in 1825. Peter the Great 
of Russia journeyed to Reims to see it, and re- 
ceived it while kneeling and pressed it to his lips | 
and breast. It survived the French wars of a thou- | 
sand years; it was hidden away during the French | 
Revolution; it reappeared with the Bourbon res- | 
toration in 1815. 

The book was written in the Bulgar language 
and was magnificently bound with golden cover- 
Ings set with precious stones. Throughout eastern 
Europe it was held in the greatest veneration for 
it was the most ancient Slav copy of the gospels. 

When the armistice was signed, Cardinal Lucon 
of Reims received the assurance of the Pope that 
every possible effort would be made through the 
Roman Catholic clergy and the religious orders in 
Germany to find the book, and a still wider search 
IS how quietly going on. Should it be sent into any 
of the Allied countries the customs officers at the 
port of entry will probably intercept it. It is be- 
lieved that the book is still in existence and that | 
ultimately it will be recovered. 


ESSEX 


MOTORS 





The Roadster, Too, Has All 
the Noted Essex Qualities 


Speed — Power —Endurance— Economy— Utility. 
It is an Ideal Car for Business as Well as Pleasure 


The wide business uses for which the Essex Roadster 
is adapted are instantly apparent. 


Its utilities are many. But no evidence of them is 
revealed when the Roadster is used as a pleasure car. 
Every line is smart, trim and graceful. It takes but a 
moment to make the change. 

A large class of its buyers are business men. They 
choose it for utility and dependable transportation. It 
becomes, in fact,a part of their business system. It 
must be on the job, keep all engagements on time, and 
be as responsible as an engineer’s watch. 

These same qualities, with its rare good looks, make 
the Roadster unsurpassed as a smart car for pleasure. 


A World Endurance Record 
Proves Essex Dependability 


Economy, durability and train-like regularity are the 
standards set by Essex. These things have been shown 
in the hands of more than 25,000 owners, many of whom 
have driven their cars from 18,000 to 20,000 miles with- 
out a stroke of repairs. 


Essex Motors, 
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It was more dramatically proved on the Cincinnati 
speedway, when an Essex stock chassis set the world’s 
long distance endurance record of 3,037 miles in 50 hours. 
The same car, in three separate tests, traveled 5,870 
miles at an average speed above a mile a minute. 
Another stock Essex set the world’s 24-hour road mark 
of 1,061 miles over snow-covered Iowa roads. 


See the Roadster’s 


Business Conveniences 


It is specially suited for salesmen, inspectors and 
others who must cover wide territory, quickly and fre- 
quently. Though not large, the Essex is commodious. 
There is plenty of room for passengers, and special 
arrangements for carrying sample cases, unseen, and 
even a trunk if desired. 


Come see the Essex Roadster. Ride in it. Try its 
paces. Whether you want it for business or pleasure, 
you will appreciate why Essex in its first year set a 
new world’s sales record. 


Detroit, Michigan 


\ 
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| Mary Marie 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


‘* Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. Every- 
body else calls me Mary Marie.. The rest of my name is 
I’m thirteen years old, and I’m a crosscurrent 
and a contradiction.”’ 


But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s new novel, is more than “‘a 
crosscurrent and a contradiction’’ ; she is the most intensely alive and ador- 
able girl that has brightened American literature for many years. 


When the story opens her father and mother have just separated, and Mary 
Marie is to spend six months alternately with each parent. ‘The story then 
develops as the austere father is softened and comes to prefer the name of 
Marie and the mother’s character is transformed to the point of calling her 
daughter Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 


Send 2.50 fi | bscripti t 
OUR OFFER. end us $ or one new yearly subscription o— 


your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 
extra, and we will send you a copy of Mary Marie, sending the Book to you 
postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.90 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARTEMIS 


PLAYER-PIANO 


Nothing means ‘Home’ so much as Love, 
Children and Music. So simple that a child 
can play it, the Artemis assures a happy 
home wherever it is. It embodies beauty of 
tone and guaranteed reliability, It can be 
played by hand or used asa player-piano, 

Artemis Universal Prices 
Popular Idol Model $495 § Musician Model $590 
Music Lover Model $535 Artist Model $645 

Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line. Ask his 
name and address and get our beautiful 
Artemis Catalog No.10Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Il. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 








Boys! Learn Wireless 
© In Ten Weeks 


Prepare during vacation for 
your future in the Wireless 
profession. We will teach 
you by mail in your own 
{7 home or in our Special 

Summer Class in Wash- 


ington—open June 28th. 
Wireless work means good pay, with your living 
expenses paid, and plenty of pleasure besides. 


Travel if you want to. Go to Europe, South 
America, or other foreign countries as a licensed 
Wireless Operator. Erect your own station. Get 
into this great profession now and become one 
of the big men in Wireless. Any boy can learn 
Wireless by our method. Good positions on 
land, at sea, im Aérial Mail Service, Railroads, 
Lake and Ocean Steamship Companies. 


Learn with Real Instruments 


Whether you study at home by mail or come 
to our big local schools in Washington we will 
furnish you with actual Wireless Instruments 
without extra charge. 

Our course includes both Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony and prepares you for First Grade 
Commercial License, after which you can secure 
a Wireless position or operate your own station 
at home. 

Write for particulars of our Special Summer 
Course, or, if you wish to study at home, by 
mail, send the following coupon for our Free 
Book ‘‘Wireless The Opportunity of Today.” 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 


America’s First and Foremost 
Dept. 203, 14th and U Sts., Washington, D.C, 
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In every neighborhood to ride and 
m exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
$« furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
» colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 


j money in spare time hours—after 
school or work, 

p39 Days Free Trial 

“er = prepay GEE 


es. If not pleased the 
trial costs you nothin: 


Factory - To- Rider 
We sell bicycles made in 
big factories DIRECT To THE 
RIDER—giving you a su or 
product at greatly reduced cost. 
, Save time, money and trouble by 
\ dealing direct with our great 
Factory organization. tis- 
4 faction in every detail guaran- 
or money promptly re- 
5 - funded. 
Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and sup- 
pies at half usual prices are also 
fully described and illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write 
us today for factory prices, lib- 
over our spe- eral terms and if desired Rider 
cial cash prices. 


EAD . CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. F-50 Chicago 


to pay if de- 
sired — at a 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$275—$475 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
You can be quickly cured, if you | 
Send 10 cents coin or nnes for 70-page oes a Stam- 


mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and C It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20years. 





BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 327 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. | 





Write for Bull -204, - 
ASTHM oad Fcc the Hayes 
HAY-FEVER ™ Sean meemeant take aes Gane 


ests ablished. Blanks for free exam- 
ination. P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


a. for STOVINK oo ly 


remedy. 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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when the five scattered corps—one of 

them McPherson’s—emerged from winter 
quarters, concentrated their forces and began 
to face front toward Atlanta. The first serious 
obstacle encountered was Dalton, naturally 
almost impregnable and further strengthened 
by the unsurpassed genius of the Confederate 
Gen. Johnston. A most formidable part of 
those defenses was Rocky Face Ridge, with 
its broken quartz rocks and almost impassable 
palisades. 

To Harker’s Third Brigade, Second Divi- 
sion, Fourth Corps—consisting of nine regi- 
ments—was given the honor of effecting a 
lodgment on the northern 
summit, the 125th Ohio in 
advance. Under any cir- 
cumstances the ascent would 
have been painfully difii- 
cult, but now the presence 
of the enemy made it well- 
nigh impossible. Yet we won 
the crest and drove the 
enemy, stubbornly resist- 
ing, out-of one barrier after 
another, until further ad- 
vance was arrested where 
the narrow hogback wid- 
ened into an ample area, in 
the rear of which rose a 
natural rocky barrier that 
was surmounted by formid- 
able works. Sheltered behind 
trees and rocks we fought, 
Indian fashion, until the 
| next day, when the brigade 

was ordered to assault the 

| ramparts. The hogback al- 
| lowed only the formation of 
|column by fours, in which 
| absurdly hopeless form, with 
a colonel and lieutenant 
colonel at the head of each 
regiment, we went in. 

Obeying St. Paul, I fixed my eyes on the 
prize at the end of the race and was oblivious 
of passing events until the coat tails of a re- 
doubtable colonel of another regiment almost 
whipped my face as he went somewhat pre- 
cipitately to the rear. Then I ‘‘came to’?! On I 
was charging at a double-quick, and lo, alone! 
The column had disappeared! 

Then came a quandary the like of which I 
hope never to have again. What should I do? 
Turn and follow the flapping coat tails of the 
prudent colonel and be shot in the back? 
Perish the thought! Or, go ahead and storm 
the works single-handed and alone? That 
would be immortality for me, but what a 
shame to the enemy! Rolling my eyes in per- 
plexity, I saw the disappearing form of a 
bluecoat as he leaped frontward off the side of 
the ridge. Then a great light dawned upon 
me, and, advancing obliquely, I soon found 
myself in the midst of a brave group of those 
who had preceded me. The Confederates must 
have been half scared to death when they saw 
me coming alone, otherwise they would have 
stopped my mad career! 

But now, sheltering themselves behind rocks 
and trees, our men were keeping up an in- 
cessant fire, answered by the bantering jeers 
and shots of the enemy. Col. McIlvain of the 
64th Ohio, mortally wounded, was carried 
from the field, and that left me in command. 
Cheatham’s brave men were giving us plenty 
to do, for their whizzing balls were striking 
down many of our daring fellows. Perhaps 
they sought to pick off the officers; for in a 
trice my left sleeve was torn away, a fragment 
of a Minié ball pierced my breast, and another 
struck my abdomen. In those days a wound 
in the bowels meant death in forty-eight hours 
at the longest. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that I sat down under fire and made an ex- 
amination, discovering to my joy that the ball, 
deflected by my belt, had simply ploughed up 
the skin. 

But I had no sooner regained my feet than 
| I received a stinging blow on my hip, and, 
| turning, I was just in time to catch Corp. 

Calvin of my own regiment as he fell back- 
| ward, frightfully wounded. The ball that 
| struck me had first entered his face just below 
| the forehead and, ranging diagonally down- 
ward, had passed out through his jaw. Later, 
I found the ball against my hip and discovered 
that it bore the marks of the corporal’s teeth. 
Poor fellow! But he was not dead, and they 
|carried him to the rear. Then the ‘‘flinking 
| machine,’’ as the natives styled the movement 
by the flank, so constantly relied upon in the 
Atlanta campaign, was put into operation, and 
our valiant foes were compelled to evacuate 
their stronghold and retreat to Resaca. 

Years afterwards, when going into Tennes- 
see to dedicate a church, I missed connections 


iT: May, 1864, I was with Sherman’s army 
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TURNING, I WAS JUST IN TIME TO 
CATCH CORP. CALVIN 





in Nashville and called on a very dear friend, 
whose charming. wife was collecting Confed- 
erate relics for an exposition. There I met a 


captain of Cheatham’s division, who fought. 


us on Rocky Face. As we were rehearsing 
our personal experiences in that fight, I told 
the episode of the ball that tore through the 
corporal’s head and lodged on my hip, and 
added that the ball, bearing the prints of the 
corporal’s teeth, was in the possession of my 
wife, who counted it one of her most prized 
belongings. Hearing our conversation, like 
Desdemona, our fair hostess ‘‘would seriously 
incline,’’ until, carried away by her Southern 
enthusiasm, she clapped her hands and cried 
out,‘‘I must have that bullet 
for my collection! That ball 
did its whole duty !’’ I can- 
celed her seeming cruelty 
by her pardonable zeal and, 
exacting a promise that the 
ball should be carefully kept 
and safely returned, sent it 
to her. 

Meanwhile occasional ru- 
mors reached me that Corp. 
Calvin had survived his 
terrible wound. On my re- 


attend the General Confer- | 
ence of the Methodist Epis- | 
copal Church that met in 
1904 in Los Angeles, I 
preached one Sunday in a 


group of soldierly appear- 
ing citizens paid marked 
attention and, after the 


and greeted me. The chief 
and most enthusiastic speak- 
er was Corp. Calvin. There 
on the side of his face just 
below the brain was the tell- 
tale pit where the dreadful 
ball had ated. and beneath his jaw the 
grievous scar, where it had torn out on its 
way to my hip. Maybe there were not tears 
of joy and a soldierly embrace! A reporter got 
the story and photographed the ‘‘old vets’’ ; 
and I promised to try to induce my wife to 
send Calvin ‘‘ the bullet that did its whole 
duty”; but soon after he “‘rallied to the colors”’ 
in a better world. ° 


CRAWLY HOUSEHOLD PETS 


IZARDS infest houses in Siam just as rats 
and mice infest our homes. Writing of 
those creatures in the Guide to Nature, 

Mr. George Pratt Ingersoll, formerly United 
States minister to Siam, describes one lizard 
that, though harmless, would hardly be a 
desirable household companion to a man to 
whom a quiet night’s rest was essential. It is 
known in Siam as the tokay; it is about a foot 
long, and has a black body, ugly bulging eyes 
and short clumsy legs. 

The tokay, writes Mr. Ingersoll, crows quite 
loudly with a hoarse voice, and follows the 
crow with kind of fiendish chuckle. He is not 
pleasant to look upon, and his creepy motion 
is not attractive. Nevertheless, the reptile is 
not at all dangerous, and when disturbed will 
Tun away as rapidly as his uncanny body and 
short legs will permit. These large lizards are 
found all through Siam in thickly inhabited 
cities as well as in the country districts. In 
the city of Bangkok they are a common sight 
on the trees, on fences and walls, on the out- 
side of houses, and sometimes indoors upon 
the shutters, stairways and walls. They are 
harmless enough, but no one precisely rejoices 
in their society. 

For eight months an unusually large and 
noisy tokay, which we named the Kaiser, 
made his home in an opening between the 
upper story and the chancellery of the legation, 
and, though we resorted to every known means 
to dislodge him, he held sway, starting in on 
his hideous croakings just as soon as we retired 
and, by repeating them at intervals through- 
out the night, reminding the neighbors, as well 
as ourselves, of his presence. 

The small lizard known as ching-chok is 
about four or five inches long. It has beadlike 
eyes, and toes flattened into suckers that enable 
him to cling to the smooth surface of walls and 
ceilings. Ching-choks infest houses in great 
numbers. I counted twenty-one on our parlor 
wall one evening. They are not much in evi- 
dence during the day, but just as soon as the 
evening shades prevail they appear, from crev- 
ices, from behind pictures, from cracks in the 
wall, and other hiding places. They are quite 
harmless, live on small flies and mosquitoes, 
and are so useful to the housekeeper that they 
are rarely interfered with. 
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‘THE BULLET THAT DID 
TTS DUTY By David H.Moore 


C Bishop of the “flethodist Episcopal Church 
| ‘eutonar Colonel of the Ofiio Volunteers in the Civil War] 
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h Freedom of — 


The Coward “Nature Tread” Shoe | 
promotes sound, shapely, natural feet | 
by allowing perfect 
freedom to all 
foot muscles. 






It has the straight inner line of the 
natural foot. The sole and shank are 
flexible, affording free exercise to 
the arch. 

“Nature Tread” is an invitation to 
get out in the fresh air and sunshine 
and walk. If you want REAL com- 
fort and satisfaction try this shoe. In 
ordering address Dept. J. 


Sold Nowhere Else 
James S. Coward 


262 -274 Greenwich St., New York City 
(Near Warren Street) 














“REG. wv. & PAT OFF” 








suburban church. A little | 


benediction, came forward | ; 








a Need Not 
Bar From Exercise 






the relief of 
hernia,is 
guaranteed 


to securely 
holdthe pro- 
trusion atall 
times. Has 
No injurious 
springs or 
uto- 

matic air- 
cushion draws and binds the proken parts together 
and gives nature a chance to effect a cure. Clings closely 
a slips. Durable eap, and made to your in- 


measure, 


A Trial to Prove Its Merit 
The Brooks Rupture Appliance is sent on free trial 
to prove its worth. Satisfaction! is Zuaranteed or money 
cheerfully refunded. We will give your case the same 


expert care and attention that you wi expect from 
aéanitarium. Es! 


"Whe sufice longer? The Brook 
r longer’ e Brooks 
Suen Appliance has helped 
———_ a help you. Write 
for further information today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
470L State St. Marshall, Mich, 











Form a canoe club. We will furnish constitutions 
and by-laws. You can pick a fleet of ‘Old Town 
Canoes’’ from the new1920 catalog. Thirteen grace- 
ful models pictured in natural colors. Complete 
list of accessories. All prices given, First cost is 
the last—there is no wee to an “Old Town’”’. 
Write for free, postpaid catalog today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY ‘ 
1945 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 















Engel 
[Art Corners] 


z &.No Paste NEEDED 
4 Use them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
Round, Oval, a 


Dire. then wet and’ si auek, 
jo muss, no fuss, 


stores, 
as good. ride brings geept a 


from Engel Mfz. Co. Dept. 24E. 1456 Lela ‘Ave.. CHI 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-r oad wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
American Steel & Wire Go, * Pemces °** 


No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. were. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept den, Mass 
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T hie most impor- 
tant news of the 
day ws in the ad- 
vertising pages 
of the periodicals 
that come into 
your home. 


T he optic nerve 
well help the 
pocket nerve if 
you watch current 


advertising. 


The advertiser 
who takes special 
pains to gain your 
attention and se- 
cure your trade 
knows full well 
that he must have 
merit in the goods 
that will hold 
your trade when 


once he gets it. 


For this obvious 
reason wt will pay 
you well to read 
advertisements 
and to buy adver- 


tised goods. 























At the first sign of 
skin trouble apply — 


Resinol 


Don’t wait for that eczema or similar affec- 
tion to get well-established and stubborn, Nip 
it in the bud witha little Resitol. Is so nearly 
flesh color that it hardly shows atall, Aided 
by Resinol Soap, Resinol is most effective in 
removing pimples and clearing unattractive 
complexions, Sold byall druggists. 











THE FINDING OF A GREAT MINE 


OW the discovery of the Calumet mine was 

due to an almost inconceivable chance is 

told in an interesting pamphlet recently 
published by the Calumet & Hecla Mining Com- 
pany on the occasion of the celebration of its 
fiftieth birthday. 

Several centuries ago, perhaps before white 
man ever set foot on American soil, a party of 
Indians dug up some copper on Isle Royale. As 
the winter approached they prepared to migrate to 
quarters farther south; and, loading their canoes 
deep with the spoils of the summer’s work, they 
paddled to the mainland toward the southeast. 
Avoiding the hazardous voyage round Keweenaw 
Peninsula, they started to carry across it, and 
were probably overtaken by an early winter storm. 
At all events, they dug a pit and buried their cop- 
per near the place that afterwards became Calu- 
met No. 1 shaft. By a wonderful accident, the spot 
they chose was on the hanging wall of the Calumet 
conglomerate, close to the lode. 


Relieved of their burden, the primitive miners | 
hurried toward a milder climate, but must have 
met with some disaster on the voyage, as they| 
never returned for the copper. Generations lived | 


and died, little seedlings on the edge of the pit 
grew slowly into huge trees, and in the stillness of 
the primeval forest the buried hoard of the Indians 
guarded in secret the mighty treasure that lay 
beneath. 

The early French explorers found copper on the 
Ontonagon River in the seventeenth century. But 
Keweenaw Peninsula was still a virgin forest 
when, seventy-seven years ago, it was ceded to the 
United States by the Chippewa Indians. After 
the copper fever of 1845 and 1846 had subsided, 
it left the country still a wilderness, with a few 
small mines hidden here and there in the forest. 


Such were the conditions in 1858 when E. J. | 


Hulbert was surveying a state road from Copper 
Harbor to what is now the southwest limit of 
Houghton County. Roaming about in the woods, 
he stumbled across the pit where the copper from 
Isle Royale lay buried. This he mistook for an old 
Indian copper mine. Looking about in the vicinity 


for further traces of workings, he found, a few | 


hundred feet to the southwest, near what was 
afterwards Hecla No. 1 shaft, a large block of 
conglomerate. This rock, weighing many tons, was 
infiltrated with copper and was in fact a bit of 
the Calumet conglomerate. 

It was evident from its appearance that it was 
not a boulder transported there by the ice of for- 


mer ages, and he was convinced that it.had been | 
lifted out of the ground by the frost and lay close | 


to its original position. Satisfied that he had made 


an important discovery, he went about his busi- | 


ness, keeping his secret to himself—a secret that 
was valuable only because the pit happened to be 
where it would have been had it indeed been the 
mine for which he mistook it. 

Taking the greatest care to keep his actions 
quiet, Hulbert tried to gain possession of the land 
on which the pit was situated. With his tiny cap- 
ital he was unable to do this, but he eventually 
bought the land to the north. It was not until 
August, 1864, that he found himself in a position to 
make an opening. 

Assuming that the boulder was near the lode 
and that the pit was an opening into the lode, he 
drew a line from the boulder through the pit and 
extended it to the nearest point on his own land. 
Here, at what is now Calumet No. 4 shaft, he sank 
a shaft, and by the middle of September he was 
well into the copper-bearing conglomerate. Thus 
it was that the mine producing the best copper in 
the country was begun. 


os 


A RETORT THAT LONGFELLOW 
QUOTED 


8 a child with two indulgent older brothers to 
A spoil me, a Companion contributor writes, I 
was very much inclined to be selfish, and 

once, when a certain toy had been given to my 
brother Mac, he characteristically allowed me to 
play with it before he had had it at all himself. 





See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


| This is to urge a ten-day test of 


a new, scientific tooth cleaner. 
You have found, no doubt, that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. The methods you use are 
‘inadequate. There is now a better 
way. 
"The cause of most tooth troubles 
‘is a film. It is ever-present, ever- 
'forming. You can feel it with your 


| 
| tongue. 





That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
‘acid in contact with the teeth to 
| cause decay. 
| Millions of germs breed in it. 








You Are Welcome 


To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

That film is clinging. It gets into 
crevices and stays. So, despite your 
brushing, it may do a ceaseless 
damage. Teeth are safer, whiter and 
cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats it 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to com- 
bat film. Years of careful tests 
under able authorities have amply 
proved its efficiency. Now leading 
dentists all over America are urging 
its adoption. It is now used daily 
on millions of teeth. 

This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is offered to 
every home for testing. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 

For long this method seemed 
impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And that dis- 
covery opens a new teeth-cleaning 
era. 

The results are quickly apparent. 
A ten-day test is convincing. We 
urge you to make it at our cost and 
learn what clean teeth mean. Lest 
you forget, cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


| Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Finally, after I had monopolized it for an hour or eee eee eee Sse ee Sees SS gS Se Se eee eee eS eee ee ee ee Se 


two, he ventured a gentle remonstrance. 
“T think I might have it now, Floss,” he said. 


With a pout and a toss of the head, I flung it 


toward him. 

“Take it, stingy!’’ was my thanks. 

I am happy to remember that my mother, over- 
hearing me, administered the rebuke for which I 
was “spoiling.” 

Not long after, at the Longfellow home, she re- 
lated. the incident to the poet, and he was very 
much amused. : 

Later, during her call, she espied upon his desk 
an autographed copy of one of his poems that he 
had made for a friend. 

“I wish I might have that,’ she remarked. 

With a twinkle and an assumption of petulance 
that sat very funnily upon the gracious courtesy 
that was so much a part of himself, Mr. Longfellow 
extended the verses. 

“Take it, stingy!’ he said. 

My mother delightedly “took it,’’ and to-day it is 
one of my choicest treasures. 


eso 


THE FIRST SUBMARINE 


HE idea of the original submarine was first 
suggested by @ British seaman in 1578, ac- 
cording to Tit-Bits, but it remained for a 
Dutchman named Van Drebbel to build a boat 


that actually would travel under the water for a 


short distance. 
Van Drebbel built two submarines about the 
year 1620, which were launched on the Thames. 


bands and covered outside with tightly stretched 
hides soaked in grease. 

The larger shipped twelve oars, which passed 
through holes in her sides. The holes were made 
water-tight by leather sleeves attached both tothe 


oars and to the side of the vessel. According to 


one account the balance between floating and 
submerging was so delicate that the submarine 
could be kept below the water by the oars alone, 
presumably used like the diving fins of a modern 
submarine. 

Van Drebbel also invented what he called a 
“certain Quintessence,” or chemical liquor, by 
which he was enabled to renew the air in his boat 
when it had become vitiated. It is even said that 
King James I, cautious as he was, ventured on a 
submarine trip in Van Drebbel’s underwater boat. 


Look in Ten Days 


Make this ten-day test. Note 
how clean teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. In ten days 
let your own teeth tell you what 
is best. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 388, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.,.Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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f| Children should not 


drink coffee! 


The pure cereal beverage 


They were of wood, strengthened inside with iron | 








mamemnereate 6 
Postum Cereal Company. 
Berne Caren, Mron.USA 

—_NET WEIGHT HGHT OUNCES. 








answers every appeal to 
taste, and it never harms. 
More economical than. 
coffee. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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WHEN W. L. DOUGLAS WAS FIF- NC 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE HE WENT TO 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS., TO S 
LEARN THE TRADE OF FINE 
BOOTMAKING. 

















to the wearer. 


be produced for the price. 

tamping the price on every pair of 
S shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$990 & ${0:°° SHOES {$330 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 


in this country. W.L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 























Y WE WORKED FOR ANCIL THAYER, 
A FAMOUS BOOTMAKER, FROM 
WHOM HE THOROUGHLY MAS- 
g BSS TERED THE TRADE OF MAK- 
SS ING MEN'S FINE CALF 
BOOTS 

JULY 6 = 

1876 





BOYS” 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 



















W. L. Douglas 


he quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they | 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. President | 
—— — — name — — is —— lo -_— 9% — co. I} | 
stamped on the sole. as been changed | 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. BROC iN, MASS. 
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Boys! Did you know the hangas rd 
interesting facts to the right? 
Be sure to read them. 
We have had the well-known writer, Mr. Harry 
C. Brearley, write a wonderful book tocommemorate 
our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, which contains nu- 
merous intensely interesting facts about the history 
of time-telling. You will enjoy reading this book 
and seeing its wonderful illustrations. Its name is 
‘‘Time-Telling Through the Ages.’’ Get this book 
from your public library, or ask an Ingersoll Dealer 
in your town to show it to you. Don’t miss it! 


Sugersott s 
25 # Anniversary 
Many, many years ago, only rich 
people could afford to owna watch. Ask 
your Grandfather how much a watch 
cost when he was a boy. Now every- 
onecan afford tocarry a good accurate 
time-keeper, because Ingersolls are 
made at prices everyone can afford. 
: There are 15 models to choose 
from—including jeweled watches 
and the famous Radiolites, Any 
Ingersoll Dealer will gladly show 
you the different Ingersoll watches. 


Ingersoll Radiolites 


_ This is the ideal model for active boys. It tells 

time in the dark and will keep reliable time no 

matter how hard you run and play. Ingersoll Radio- 

lites were the favorite watches in the World War. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
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See‘‘ Time Telling 
Through the 
Ages’’ at your 
Public Library or 
at stores with the 
Ingersoll Anni- 
versary Display. 
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| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
ye sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT ‘OF BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


N chronic Bright’s disease there are cer- 
] tain definite degenerative changes in 





the structure of the kidneys, which, so 
far as is known, are irremediable either 
by the curative processes of nature 
or by the healing art of the physician. 
One who has the disease is therefore not what the 
insurance companies call a ‘good risk’’; he is, as 
far as his kidneys are concerned, a cripple. But 
that does not mean that he is down and out. Far 
from it! He must take care of himself and follow 
a certain regimen and mode of life, and must 
forego certain indulgences that the absolutely 
healthy man can yield to for a time with apparent 
impunity, but with these restrictions he is as good 
as the next man so far as the essentials of a pro- 
ductive life are concerned. 

The first thing of course is to know that he has 
Bright’s disease, for, as we have seen in a former 
article, the onset of the disease is often most 
insidious, and it is not infrequently quite far ad- 
vanced before either the patient or the physician 
is aware of its existence. For that and other rea- 
sons, it is the duty of every man and woman over 
thirty-five—and to begin younger will do no harm 
—to submit once a year at least to a thorough 
physical examination so that any disease, whether 
of heart, lungs, liver, kidneys or other organs, 
may be detected in its incipiency, before it has 
advanced so far as to defy not only cure but even 
arrest. 

As regards chronically diseased kidneys, the 
main object is to relieve them of part of their bur- 
den as agents for the removal of waste products 
from the body. That is accomplished in three ways: 
First, itis necessary to reduce the amount of waste 
products. That is done by giving up almost all meat 
—bouilion and meat broths especially—and highly 
seasoned dishes, and by slowing down the waste of 
the body tissues through doing a little less physical 
and mental work. Next, the patient should take 
plenty of fluids in the shape of water and milk, so 
as to dilute the waste products and cause their 
early and complete removal. Finally, it is neces- 
sary to increase the activity of the skin and bowels, 
so that they may relieve the kidneys of part of 
their task as organs of elimination. 

The medication needed to accomplish the third 
result is a matter for the physician to determine, 
and the same is true of managing the increased 
blood pressure, which is at once a cause and an 
effect of kidney trouble. The diet must be mild— 
milk, vegetables, fruits and breadstuffs, and very 
little or, better, no meat. Sweet cider, grape juice 
and other nonaérated beverages may be taken, 
but best of all is plain water, to which once a day 
a half teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda may be 
added. If possible, a change of residence to a mild 
climate is a good thing, and the patient should 
remain indoors in very cold and stormy weather. 


6 ¢ 
A POINT OF PRIDE 


py | HE tempest was over. Patricia sniffed a 
final sniff, tossed aside a damp wad of 
handkerchief, and, sitting erect among 
i the sofa cushions, lifted her hands to 
adjust her tumbled hair. 

“That’s better,” said Sue. “ Why, 
Pats, you absurd old thing, the idea of taking it so 
hard! The girls wouldn’t have hurt your feelings 
for the world.” 

“It’s because it wasn’t just flashed out when 
somebody was mad that I know it’s the way they 
really feel about me,” said Pats, with a threat of 
returning sniffie in her voice. “Oh, how could they! 
I know I’ve got a quick temper, but it isn’t an 
ugly one. My disposition isn’t bad.” 

‘*Who said it was, silly? But a temper that is 
only quick isn’t always convenient or comfortable 
to deal with—you’ll have to admit that, too, if 
you’re honest, Pats—and the way they were talk- 
ing when you overheard them implied just that 
and no more. They didn’t word it exactly as they 
would have done if they’d known you were listen- 
ing; but they didn’t say anything that was either 
unkind or unfair, as far as I can gather. Truly, 
Pats, dear, I can’t see that there was anything 
you’ve a right to resent.” 

The sniffles returned unmistakably. ‘‘O Sue,” 
wailed Patricia, “you, too!” 

“Et tu, Brute!’ But I’m not stabbing you, Pats; 
I’m merely tickling you cautiously in a non-vital 
spot with the tip of a—a non-lethal hatpin, so to 
speak. Pats, you’re a darling, but that temper of 
yours is nothing less than a downright nuisance. 
It’s always going off at half cock. To be sure, the 
flurry doesn’t last long, but while it does—well, 
not everybody thrives on thunder squalls. You 
emerge refreshed and smiling, to forgive and be 
forgiven; but there have been times when I’ve felt 
pelted flat!” 

“Susan Emily Edmunds Blake!” gasped Patri- 
cia. “And I thought you were my most understand- 
ing friend!” 

“Patricia Tranquilla Serena Blandina! SoI am! 
That’s precisely why I’m going to say my little 
Say, and you may fly out at me if you want to. The 
trouble with you and your temper, Pats, isn’t that 
it’s quick—it’s that you’re proud of it. You don’t 
try to control it. You think it’s fine and free and 
impulsive and high-spirited to hold the reins lax 
and let your temper run away with you when you 
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ought to be pulling against it hard, and ashamed 
of it. Now I suppose I must look out for squalls.” 

But there were no squalls; Patricia was too sur- 
prised ; and, besides, she was honest. 

“IT haven’t tried very hard, maybe,” she con- 
fessed slowly. “I can’t quite believe I’m proud of 
it—I certainly oughtn’t to be—but—well—it isn’t 
base, or mean, or cruel.”’ 

“It’s cruel, sometimes ; but it isn’t base or mean,” 
Sue replied. “And, honestly, it wouldn’t matter 
much if you once took it in hand, and stopped en- 
couraging it. You don’t need to be ashamed of 
the temper itself, perhaps; but you ought to be 
ashamed of your lack of self-control. Oh, you’re 
not the only one to exalt a fault as if it were a 
virtue! With you it’s your quick temper—hot, but 
soon appeased. With a cousin of mine, a fine fel- 
low in the main, it’s the exact opposite. ‘I’m slow 
to anger,’ he proclaims proudly, ‘but I have the 
memory of an Indian. I never forget an injury.’ 
He ought to be ashamed of himself if he doesn’t! 
As a fact, though, he paints himself blacker than 
he is. He doesn’t forgive easily, it’s true, but he’s 
not really vindictive.” 

“Susan,” said Patricia, “hand me my powder 
puff, please. This nose of mine is too pink for 
public view. Thank you! Do you observe my dul- 
cet tones? I am not angry. I am quite calm. I am 
also meditative. I’ve an annoying suspicion that 
you’re right. It’s a habit you have—a bad habit. I 
speak, Susan, as your most understanding friend, 
and for your good, lest you become a prig. You 
ought to be ashamed of your unbridled rightness 
—and I really believe you’re proud of it! Let’s go 
and have an ice-cream soda.” 
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MORE ABOUT THE KEA 


READER who has lived a long time in New 
A Zealand and who was interested in the 
account of parrots that kill sheep that 
appeared in a fall issue of The Companion sends 
us further information about those interesting 
birds. The gray plumage of the kea, he says, does 
not resemble the bright colors of the true parrots, 
and the kea has no long tail feathers; but under 
its wings there is a little blue gray and a dash of 
vermilion. 

The kea weighs from one and three quarters to 
two and a half pounds. Its head is not shaped ex- 
actly like a parrot’s, but resembles both the head 
of a parrot and the head of a large screech owl 
with parrot’s eyes. Its legs are short and its feet 
are like a hawk’s. ' 

Keas grip the fleece of the sheep with their feet 
as they alight on the hind quarters or on the loin 
over the kidneys, and dig their beaks into the 
sheep’s back and eat the kidney fat. When they 
have killed one sheep, they fly to another and re- 
peat their mischief. They use their claws only to 
hold on by. The sheep, meanwhile, are so used to 
starlings on their backs, picking off the ticks, that 
they stupidly let the kea dig away. One fat sheep 
generally provides a kea with a satisfactory meal. 

The kea nests on a ledge or in the hollow of a 
totara tree. It lays two eggs about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, which are gray with a few red specks 
here and there. When the young are full-fledged 
they leave the nest, but the mother bird continues 
for a short time to bring them kidney fat. In three 
or four days the young are strong enough to follow 
their mother and learn the busi for th lves. 
Sometimes they eat the bloom from the quinine 
plant, and if very hungry they also kill occasional 
hares or rabbits. 

They do not tear sheep to pieces, and if many 
sheep are killed it is generally the work of poorly 
fed shepherd dogs or dingoes (wild dogs). The 
keas are often blamed for things they never did, 
but they are destructive, nevertheless, and they 
should be exterminated. 
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CATCHING A FISH WITH A SPADE 
[' the summer of 1893 we were living at Bay 





Center, Washington, writes a reader, and we 
went to camp over at Ocean Park on the Pacific 
Ocean beach. The party consisted of my father, 
my wife, our two sons, two daughters and myself. 

One morning my father, my wife, my older son, 
Anthony, and I rose very early to go up the beach 
toward Oysterville to dig clams. Of course I took 
a spade. 

The beach there is so very flat that the extreme 
low-tide mark is from one half a mile to a mile 
from the high-tide mark, and in some places large, 
deep pools are left. 

We were passing along the beach between one 
of these pools and the ocean when my wife said, 
“There’s something in that pool.” 

I said, “Yes, it’s a salmon.” 

We saw its fin sticking out of the water. Anthony 
was already barefoot, so I told him to run round 
to the other side and wade in. Meanwhile I hastily 
pulled off my shoes and socks and, taking my 
spade, waded in also. We drove the fish into shal- 
low water. Then I threw it out on the sand with 
my spade. 

My father said, ‘“‘This is clams enough for me,”’ 
and, picking it up, carried it to the tent, while the 
rest of us went clam digging. It was a royal Chi- 
nook salmon and weighed twenty-eight pounds. 
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ANOTHER CRAFTY FOX 


READER of The Companion sends us the 
4 following story of a clever American fox to 
match a recently published anecdote of a 
clever English fox. On a November day, he says, 
a neighbor of his saw a flock of ducks on the op- 
posite side of a small creek that runs into Shin- 
necock Bay. 

While trying to get nearer to the ducks, mean- 
while keeping himself well hidden and watching 
them very cautiously through the grass, he was 
amazed to see a fox that had waded out about 
forty feet from shore. It was attracting the ducks 
by gently waving its tail. In a few minutes it 
would unquestionably have caught a duck had the 
man not shot it. ° 


OPTIMISM 


LD Lute Lathers is a great fellow to look on 
QO the bright side of things, said a gaunt Mis- 
sourian, whom the Forecast notes. He was 
riding to a town on a load of hay the other day 
when the roads were so muddy that one wheel 
dropped into a chuck hole, the hay slued, and 
Lute rolled off and landed on his head in a deep 
puddle. : 
“Well, sir,” said he, when they had dragged him 
out, “these ’ere mud roads don’t bruise you up like 
a rock road does. If that had been a hard-surfaced 
road, it would have plumb broke my neck.” 
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Use the Bike Dad Rode Gir 


Lf ma \ 

b dows Dad had a lot of fun with his bicycle—more = [““““~ 24 
fun in fact, than he has today with his costly Motor |... |... “=== 
Car. Yet when Dad rode the bicycle, The Briggs- 

Stratton Motor Wheel had not been invented. 


But, now the Motor Wheel is all ready for you and 
what is more you can attach it to Dad’s favorite old bike. 


It will please your Dad to have you use the bike he 
rode and that is just what thousands of wide awake 
boys are doing. Give it a new coat of paint, a new tire 
or two and attach it to a Briggs-Stratton Motor Wheel. 
Then Zip!—you spin happily over the roads, up the hills 
and off to the open country. 


The fellow who owns a Briggs-Stratton Motor 
Wheel is to be envied, since he rides at will with no more 
effort than is required to steer the bicycle and to ac- 
celerate or retard the speed. 


The Briggs-Stratton Motor Wheel can be attached 
to any bicycle (old or new) and provides power to speed 
over the roads at 25 miles an hour, yet it can be throttled 
down to maneuver carefully the most congested traffic. 
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Many hustling boys have made their motor wheel 
pay for itself in a very short time as there are progres- 
sive merchants in every city, town and village who will 
pay liberally for the services of a trusty boy with a 
Briggs-Stratton Motor Wheel. 


Everyone readily admits that the Motor Wheel has 
all the “‘pep’”’ a fellow wants when he would get some- 
where in a hurry since “brute force”’ is its very life and 
*‘let’s go”’ its slogan. 


We want every boy in America to know all 
about the Motor Wheel and the Briggs-Stratton Flyer 
too, so if you will write us a letter and say, “I am a boy 
and want to know all about the Motor Wheel,” we will 
send you a dandy book, ‘‘The Motor Wheel and Flyer.” 
(Ask for Y. C. edition.) /t’s peachy/—and you can show 
it to Dad—he will be interested. He will like the Motor 
Wheel Idea—So will you. 


BRIGGS-STRATTON MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Why do you prefer a porcelain sink? 


SN’T it because it is kept clean so much easier, thus saving your 


energy for pleasanter occupations than cleaning and scrubbing 
and washing? 


For the same reason you'll like P.an>G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap much better than any soap you have ever used. It will save 
your energy by making a// of your household tasks easier. 


You will rub less and scrub less because this new-idea soap combines 
the cleansing qualities of high-grade white laundry soap and quick- 
working naphtha soap. Dirt fairly melts away under its thick suds. 
The soap—not your muscles—does the work. 


See how much easier it will make your work. In big, clean- 


smelling, long-lasting cakes, it costs no more than the soap you are 
using now. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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© WHITE NAPHTI 




















